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On Devotional Poetry. 
{ &- first poetry was, probably, devotional—an offering of the heart, deeply 

impressed with a sense of the Divine goodness or greatness, as exhibited 
in the stupendous works of creation, to the great Cause of all that is lovely 
in nature or delightful in existence. Even dramatic poetry—in the opinion of 
some modern religionists the most profane kind of composition—appears to 
have owed its origin to the devout feelings ef the soul, for tragedy * derives 
its name from a hymn which was sung by the early cultivators of the earth 
on the sacrifice of a goat. It is natural, indeed, that the gratitude of mankind 
to the Deity, on the contemplation of his works or the reception of his bles- 
sings, should have expressed itself in song: at first, perhaps, rude and irre- 
gular, but gradually becomiug no less polished than fervent. 

Of all the songs which devotion has produced, the most noble and sublime 
are the inspired strains of the Hebrews poets—those, especially, which are 
commonly attributed to David. They surpass all others in the splendour of 
their images and the fervour of their piety: and, though the numbers of He- 
brew poetry are unfortunately lost, we still hear the music of the son of Jesse’s 
harp faintly echoed in the harmonious rhythm of our prose translation of his 
sacred songs. 

Sternhold and Hopkins’ poetical, or rather rhymed, version of the Psalms 
entirely destroys their sublimity by low and coarse expressions beneath the 
dignity of the subject, and a flat and inelegant versification, totally destitute of 
that lofty inspiration which the nature of the poetry required, and which has 
communicated to the original strains both sublimity of thought and elevation 
of style} The version of Tate and Brady is a great improvement upon that 





* As some of our readers may not be acquainted with the probable origin of the 
word tragedy, we may here inform them, that it is compounded of two Greek words, 
the former of which (tpayos) signifies a goat, and the latter (68) a song. 

t We believe this criticism to be generally just: but we ought not to pass over 
unnoticed a few verses in the translation by Sternhold and Hopkins, which preserve 
the spirit of the original, and to which it will not apply. 


The Lord descended from above 
And bow’d the heav'ns most high ; 
And underneath his feet he cast 
The darkness of the sky. 


On cherub and on cherubim 
Full royally he rode ; 

And on the wings of mighty winds 
Came fiying all abroad. 


He sat serene upon the floods, 
Their fury to restrain ; 

And he, as sov’reigu Lord and King, 
For evermore shall reign. 


_ The sentiment of the first line in the last of these verses is a departure from the 
signification and imagery of the original Psalm; but it bears a strong resemblance 
‘0 a very beautiful line in Virgil : 

** et alto 
Prospiciens, summa placidum caput extulit unda.”—- £n. i. v. 126, 7. 


** He reared his awful head above the main, 
Serene in majesty.” DRY DEN. 


i The verses we have quoted abore, contrasted with the general style of the transla- 
“on from which they hare been selected, may be compared to a small spot of 
VOL. Xxr, 2. 
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of their predecessoré—its language is more solid and refined ; and it some- 
times preserves the spirit of the original ; but it wants those glowing colours 
of language which come warm from the heart, and that fervour of devotional 
feeling whieh constitutes the soul of such poetry. Dr. Watts’s Psalms are 
decidedly the best imitation of those of David: though they are of very une- 
qual merit, and are sometimes injured by the introduction of the language of 
human creeds, inconsistent with the liberal and exalted spirit which should 
characterize compositions of this nature. This remark may also be applied to 
some of Dr. Doddridge’s Hymns, which, however, often rise into a high strain 
both of devotional and poetical feeling, not unworthy of their sacred theines. 
The style of Merrick’s version is to be admired for general correctness of 
sentiment and elegance of diction, but it is often too diffuse, and wants the 
affecting simplicity of the original. 

Most of our great poets have occasionally touched the harp of devotion, and 
played awhile with its hallowed strings ; but the strains have been short, and 
generally less exalted than the subject. Milton’s imitations of the Psalms are 
unworthy of his great and sublime genius: it is the hymns in “ Paradise Lost” 
in Which alone we recognise the inspiration of the sacred bard. These, how- 
ever, approach nearer than any compositions in the English language to the 
sublimity of the sacred writings, from which, indeed, the images are partly 
borrowed. Next to these in kind, if not in excellence, is Thomson’s Hymn on 
the Seasons: the ‘ Seasons” themselves, also, abound in passages that breathe 
the pure soul of devotion. Pope’s ‘* Universal Prayer,” like all his other 
writings, is a finished production, not less distinguished for exalted devotion 
than liberal piety: but it is, perhaps, exceeded by his sublime deseription of 
the Deity, as a soul pervading all his works, introduced at the conclusion of 
his first epistle in the “‘ Essay on Man.” The paraphrase of the Vent Creator 
Spiritus, by Dryden, when stripped of the mysterious veil of doctrine, and 
arranged as in Kippis’s admirable ‘* Collection of Hymns and Psalms,” is 4 
noble specimen of devotional poetry. Addison’s hymns exceed in number 
those of the distinguished poets we have just mentioned ; they are the natural 
effusions of a liberal and enlightened piety, and are all expressed in that easy, 
elegant diction, which is the characteristic of this author’s style, whether in 
prose or verse. They seldom, however, rise to the more exalted strains o 
sacred song, though highly to be admired for the graceful charms of polished 
language, and the less ostentatious beauties of poetic ornament. ‘The most 


. *.* . bd 4 4 ; LR 
elevated of these delightful compositions is the imitation of the xixth Psalm, 
commencing with the well-known line, 


* The spacious firmament on high ;”’ 
but the one in which the heart speaks most fervently is the following : 


0 how shall words, with equal warmth, 
The gratitude declare, 

That glows in my enraptur’d heart !— 
Hut thou canst read it there. 


OM 


dure found in a barren and uncultivated waste. We cannot conclude this note 
without observing how sublimely beautiful the original of this Psalm is, as its simple 
grandeur is preserved without additional ornament in our prose translation of the 
Scriptures: “* He bowel the heavens also, and came down; and darkness Was 
wader his feet. And he rode upon a cherub, and did fly: yea he did fly upon the 
wings of the wind. He made darkness his secret place ; his pavilion round about 


him were dark waters and thick clouds of the skies.” Ps. xviii. 9—11. 


We are inclined to think that such fine poetical images as those contained in this 
passage, are only injured by rhyme—eveo when that rhyme is excellent. The jingle 
of rhyme seems inconsistent with the majesty of the subject and the sublimity of the 
Ggures. Blawk verse would suit them better: though even this could add to them 
oaly the charm of a more measured cadence at the risk of defacing their unadorn 
simiplicity by the ornaments of a more ostentatious diction. The prose translation 
itesif, when read with taste and judgment, is, perhaps, sufficiently harmonious. Its 


Payth® cannot be too highly praised ‘ y na ‘at of iat 
grage, have hitherto failed YP » and all attempts to improve it, in poin : 
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Thy bounteous hand with worldly bliss 
Hath made my cup run o’er ; 

And in a kind and faithful friend, 
Hath doubl'd all my store, 


Ten thousand thousand precious gifts 
My daily thanks employ ; 

Nor is the least a cheerful heart, 
Which tastes those gifts with joy. 


When worn by sickness, oft hast thon 
With health renew’d my face ; 
And, when in sins and sorrows sunk, 
Reviv'’d my soul with grace. 
Through every period of my life 
Thy goodness I'll pursue : 
And after death, in unknown worlds, 
The glorious theme renew. 
Through all eternity to thee 
A joyful song V'll raise— 
But oh! eternity’s too short 
To utter all thy praise. 


‘he devotional pieces of Cowper are not unlike those of Addison; with 
equal felicity of expression they occasionally combine more poetical imagery ; 
but the fears and anxieties of Cowper’s amiable, though gloomy, piety too 
often imparted the colour and character of religious melancholy to his verses. 
He seems to have struck the sacred harp with a trembling hand, as if the awe 
inspired by the subject damped the ardour of his devotion, and restrained the 
wings of his imagination. Occasionally, however, faith in the Divine goodness 
triumphed over his fears, and he then poured forth his soul in strains full of 
= confidence and holy joy. The following is a delightful specimen of his 
vappier effusions : 

Far from the world, O Lorn! I flee, 
From strife and tumult far; 

From sceves where sin is waging still 
its most successtul war. 

‘The calm retreat, the silent shade, 
With pray’r and praise agree ; 

And seem by thy sweet bounty made 
For those who follow thee, 


There, if thy spirit touch the soul, 
Aud grace her mean abode ; 

© with what peace, and joy, and love, 
She communes with her Gov! 

There, like the nightingale, she pours 
Her solitary lays ; 

Nor asks a witness of her song, 
Nor thirsts for human praise. 


Author and guardian of my life, 
Swect source of light divine ; 
And all harmonious names in one, 

My Father—thou art mine ! 


What thanks I owe thee! and what love, 
A vast and boundless store, 

Shall echo thro’ the realms above, 
When time shall be no more! 


In Addison’s hymns there is more cheerfulness, if not more inspiration : he 
addresses the Deity as the Father of his creatures, and the language of his verse 
is, therefore, that of fervent gratitude and confiding hope. It is truly delight- 
‘ul to listen to the sweet and soothing strains of his devotion: now celebrating 
the power of that “ Almighty hand” which spread out “ the spacious firina~ 
ment” with all those glowing worlds of light, which declarc, in a language 
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understood by all mankind, the glory of their Maker, and now extolling the 
paternal goodness of the Deity, beautifully 1s. p encyace ge the image of a 
shepherd, gently leading us to * fertile vales and dewy meads,” or smoothening 
to our feet, and brightening to our eyes, the rugged way ot life, and the 
gloomy vale of death. . 

In these soothing strains of sacred song we seem to hear the sounds of a 
celestial harp, from whose golden cords the soul of harmony is drawn hy the 
‘heavenly touch” of some blessed spirit, to whose eyes the turone of G “]— 
unobseured by the clouds which to mortal vision seem to spread a darkness 
around it—has been revealed in all its splendour, and whose soul has felt the 
cheerful and inspiring influence of “ the light of his countenance.” 

The original hymas of Mrs. Barbauld and Mrs, Steele deserve to be men 
tioned here as holding a high rank amongst the most elegant and perfect 
specimens of devotional poetry in our language. Both these ladies possessed, 
in an eminent degree, that deep devotional feeling which alone can inspire 
sacted song, and which breathes in every line of their devotional compositions, 
Alike in this respect, they are, however, different in others. Phere is more 
sublimity and imagination in the one, more tenderness and feeling in the other. 
The former elevates the soul, the latter melts the heart. Of the two, Mrs, 
Barbauld is the nobler poetess, and the tones of her harp are bolder and more 
commanding; but the less elevated strains of Mrs. Steele are more affecting 
and sweet. We regret that we cannot here insert Mrs. Barbauld’s sublime 
“ Address to the Deity,” which is one of the noblest compositions of the 
kind in the English language: our limits will admit only of two short extracts 
from Dr. Kippis’s Collection of Hymns and Psalms,” in illustration of the 


above remarks, the first containing a specimen of Mrs. Barbauld’s, the second 
of Mrs. Steele’s, devotional poetry : 


This earthly globe, the creature of a day, 
Tho’ built by Gon’s right hand, must pass away ; 
And long oblivion creep o'er mortal things, 
‘The fate of empires, and the pride of kings: 
Eternal night shall veil their proudest story, 
And drop the curtain o’er all human glory. 


The sun himself, with gath’ring clouds opprest, 
Shall in his silent, dark pavilion rest ; 
tlis golden urn shall break, aud useless lic, 
\midst the common ruius of the sky ; 
the stars rush headlong in the wild commotion, 
\nd bathe their glitt'ring foreheads in the oceau. 


at tx'd,O Gop! for ever stands thy throue : 
JEIOVAH reigns, a universe alone : 
il” eternal fire that feeds each vital flame, 
Colected, or diffus’d, is still the same : 
He dweils within his own unfathom’d essence, 
Aud fills all space with his unbounded presence. 


Hut oh’ our highest notes the theme debase, 
And silenee is our least injurious praise : 
Cease, cease your songs, the daring flight control ; 
Kevere him in the stillness of the soul: 
With silent duty meekly bend before him, 
Sud deep withia your inmost hearts adore him. 


‘ly Gon, my hope! if thou art mine, 
Why should my soul with sorrow pine ? 
(a thee alone I cast my care ; 

1) leave me vot in dar k despair. 


though every comfort should depart, 
Aud life forsake each drooping heart ; 
‘ne smile from thee, one blissful ray, 
Cau chase the shades of death away. 
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My Gop, my life! if thou appear, 
Not death itself can make me fear; 

Thy presence cheers the sable gloom, 

And gilds the horrors of the tomb. 

Not all its horrors can affright, 

If thou appear, my Gop, my light! 

Thy love shall all my fears controul, 

And glory dawn around my soul, 

In assigning to the devotional poetry of Mrs. Steele a tenderness and senti- 
ment which that of Mrs. Barbauld does not possess, we by no means intend 
to attribute to the former a genius equal to that of the latter. Mrs. Barbauld 
is, in our opinion, the first poetess of England. Her style is truly classical, 
and her verses display, not only the correctness of a pure taste, but also the 
masculine vigour of powerful talent. ‘There is in them none of. that tender 
and amiable weakness which is usually attributed to the female character :— 
they possess all the energy of a male intellect, and are full of that strong 
poetical inspiration which the French critics denominate by the expressive 
term verve. ‘The genius of Mrs. Barbauld, indeed, like her own bird of Jove, 
soars far above the level of effeminate song, and the strong pinions of her 
muse are too vigorous to be crushed by opposition, though, with all the 
illiberal violence of ‘‘ bigot rage,” it has vainly tried to check their towering 
flight. It is much to be regretted that, during her life, those pinions were 
too often folded up in indolence, and that their flight has, at length, been 
suspended in death. The poems of Mrs. Barbauld are, indeed, few and 
short; but their excellence is such, that, like the polished compositions of 
Gray—which they resemble rather in brevity and classical taste than in kind— 
they will continue to be admired as long as the language in which they are 
written is cultivated and read. 

Amongst the many minstrels of Great Britain, not one has exclusively de- 
voted his harp to the praise of God, or attained that celebrity in sacred song 
which such an exclusive devotion alone is likely to produce. ‘* The Sacred 
Melodies” of Moore, though possessing great poetical beauty, appear to us to 
blend too much of the tenderness of love with the exalted feeling of devotion, 
and to bear too near a resemblance in tone and sentiment to the amatory 
eflusions of his muse: whilst they are adorned with too great a profusion of 
roses and diamonds for the chaste sublimity of sacred song. ‘* The Hebrew 
Melodies” of Byron are written in a style more suited to the dignity of the 
subject, and some of them are truly subline, but they breathe more of the 
soul of Jewish patriotism than of Christian devotion. Montgomery’s ‘ Songs 
of Zion,” though evidently dictated by devout feelings, and occasionally dis- 
playing the strength of his genius and the fervour of his piety, are not equal 
to what might have been expected from the author of ** The World betore 
the Flood.”* ‘The sacred minstrel who shall transfuse the spirit of the 


* The amiable muse of Montgomery has been accused of latterly losing herself 
amongst the mysticisms of religion—ot wasting her strength in the pursuit of sha- 
dows, and darkening the original lustre of her pinions in the charnel-house of super- 
‘ution. We must confess that his piety sometimes appears to us to throw over his 
pages a melancholy and gloom, which it is the office of religion rather to remove than 
ete but amidst this occasional gloom the light of his genius is so far from 
the en eek’, that it shines through it with all the mild wud pensive radiance of 
vatie ‘eft star. Even in her most mournful strains there is a soothing and ele- 
dim ea uence, such as we have sometimes felt when wandering alone through the 
te . = a charch, whilst the last beams of day shed a soit but fading lustre 
hare - the pictured panes. Though, then, Montgomery's views of religion may 

a wparted a certain colouring to his later poems, it is still the colouring of 
vot - has dipped his pencil in graver hues, but in the harmony with which be 
shad ended them together, and the lights which he has thrown across their darkest 

sade, we recognise the hand of a master. “ The World before the Flood,” affords 
py satisfactory proot ot this observation. In this beautiful poem, the episode 
he vg and Zillah exhibits one of the tendcrest pictures of pure and faithful love ; 

the noble description of the death of Adam is as fine a passage as occurs In aby 
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inspired strains of the Hebrew poets into our language has not yet ap. 
peared. , . , 

In a country in which religion is held in such high esteem as in England, 
and amongst a people who are so eminently pious, it seems remarkable tha 
30 few,* amongst the almost countless number of those who fecl an ambition 
to write verse, should have attempted to improve our Devotional Poetry, 
Perhaps the difficulty of the undertaking, and the failure of those who have 
attempted it, may deter others from aspiring to the fame that success would 
inevitably insure. The requisites, too, to form the sacred bard are great. 
He must possess a soul elevated above the grosser feelings of the earth, and a 
mind enriched with all the stores of moral wisdom. His genius, like the 
Great Object that inspires his strains, must be sublime— 


“ That with no middle flight intends to soar 
Above the Aonian mount.” 


He ought to possess an imagination daring and creative, capable of giving 
life and form to the most abstract qualities, and to have at his command all 
the colours of language with which to invest and adorn his conceptions, It 
would be particularly necessary for him to be familiar with the prophetic and 
devotional parts of Scripture, that from them he might catch the inspiration 
which alone can dictate or sustain the sublime strains of sacred song, and 
select the language, figures and sentiments most appropriate to his subject, 
The Bible is, indeed, the fountain where the muse, that would soar into the 
empyrceum of Devotional Poetry, must refresh her vision, and invigorate her 
pinions with the purifying waters of truth. But notwithstanding the difficul- 
ties that almost obstruct the paths to eminence in this the lofliest and most 
sublime kind of poetry, is there amongst our countrymen no latent genius, 
feeling the secret consciousness of superior talent, who dares, like a second 
Milton, to ‘* pursue things unattempted yet,” or attempted in vain? Whilst 
so many are ambitious to excel in the lighter kinds of poetry, especially the 
amorous lay—which, after Moore, none can hope to tune so well—does no 
living bard feel an emulation to strike the sacred Ivre, and by its elevating 
tones to raise the minds of men from earth to heaven? We should be glad to 
excite such an emulation in the breast of any of our countrymen. There can- 
not be a finer field for poetical competition than that to which it would lead— 
a field yet open and to be won. ‘The sacred bard best fulfils the noblest end 
of poetry: for it is his direct object to excite in the soul the purest senti- 
ments of devotion, and to elevate the heart above the gross desires of sense. 
Uhe furne too he acquires is the most glorious, for he associates his name 
with that of the Deity, and whilst the hallowed strains of his song continue to 
exert an ennobling influence over the feelings and sentiments of mankind to 


poet, It is not true, then, that Montgomery's religious impressions have cramped 
the powers of his genius, though they may have occasionally stamped a gloom upon 
its brow : yet that gloom itself ought, perhaps, to be attributed rather to early dis- 
appesatments thaa speculative opinions, At all events, the gloom of his poetry is 
relieved by the stars of faith and hope which shed through it their soothing light; 
aml, compared with the darker gloom of wore sceptical compositions, it is as much 
to be preferred as the shadowy prospect of closing eve to the unbroken and dismal 
blackness of midnight. We confess ourselves admirers of the genius and character 
of Montgomery: both are, in the highest degree, amiable; and they have imparted 
to his works that purity of thought and benevolent tenderness of feeling, which 
render them peculiarly fitted to exalt and refine the sentiments of the soul. No poet 
- _ present age has a greater claim upon the gratitude of his country for the en- 
Sone mernanee which his verses are calculated to exert on the morals of society 
an Montgomery: be is truly a minister in the temple of the muses, who never for- 
Kets the s ered responsibility of his office, and never suffers the grosser fires of earth 
to ao with the vestal flame that lights the pure altar of his religion. 
public ry. wh a bevy wae have lately made such an attempt, the thanks of the 
econ hi he Bowring, whose ** Matins and Vespers” (the writer has not 
a ne ne rec ent devotional pieces) contain many poems inspired by a pure, fer- 
mC reertul piety, with eccasional passages of great poetic excellence. 
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the latest posterity, he seems to share the immortality of the Great Being who 


uspired them. 
écag GAA Ts mel Coy 





Oure Deets, y nosey del vopov bv Blinn vuavess.! 
No higher glory men or angels know, 

‘Than in accordant strains to hymn for ever 
God's everlasting, universal law. 

We shall close these observations with an imitation of the “ Song of 
Deborah,” on the defeat of Sisera, chief captain of the hosts of Jabin, king of 
Canaan, by the army of Israel: not so much with the hope of transfusing its 
beauties into English verse as of exciting in persons of greater talent the 
desire to give a more perfect imitation of it, and also of other passages in the 
Scriptures, which, though highly poetical, we have not yet seen either imitated 
or translated, in verse. Bishop Lowth in his elegant and instructive work, 
“ De Sacra Poesit Hebreorum,” (Pral. xxviii.,) mentions this triumphal song 
asa specimen of the perfectly sublime ode, and divides it into three parts ; 
first, the exordium; next, a recital of the circumstances which preceded, and 
of those which eccompanied the victory: lastly, a fuller description of the 
concluding event—the death of Sisera, and the disappointed hopes of his 
mother. The catastrophe of this sublime composition he represents as 
adorned with all the colours of poetry—** omnibus ornatam Poeseos lumini- 
bus ;” but confesses that some obscurities occur about the middle of the 
poem, which scarcely admit of elucidation. The difficulty of giving to these 
obscure parts any signification which would harmonize with the rest of the 
ode, and the inimitable grandeur of the exordium, induced us to confine the 
bumble imitation that follows to the events described in the latter part of the 
poem, introducing, however, some thoughts taken from the former portions 
of it, and others from the history of the battle, as detailed in the preceding 
chapter (Judges iv.), and as explained by Josephus (Ant. Bk. v. c. 5, § 1—4). 
This imitation, then, commences with the 19th verse, ‘* The kings came and 
fought; then fought the kings of Canaan in Tanaac, by the waters of Megid- 
do,” and extends to the last, ‘* So let all thine enemies perish, O Lord ; but 
let them that love thee be as the sun when he goeth forth in his might!” 

By the waves of Megiddo, the kings of the land, 

In the bright pomp of war, led a numberless band ; 

Like the sea when it roars, was the terrible rattle 

Of their chariots that rush’d with loud din to the battle, 

On Mount Tabor the army of Isriel stood, 

And beheld them approach like a dark-rolling flood ; 

E’en the bravest were daunted, appall'd at that sight, 

But the prophetess Deborah cried, ‘* ‘To the fight ! 

** For the Lord hath gone forth in His chariot of fire, 

And His thunder shall burst o’er yon host in its ire ; 

Not a mau shall survive of the thousands o’erthrown— 

* To the battle, O Israel, the day is your own,” 

From that Mount, with the shout of defiauce, they rush'd 
Like a torrent that down from its rocky side gush'd ; x 
And their swords were as lightning that flash’d o'er the vale, 
And their banners, as meteors, stream’d on the gale. 

O’er the sky there was gloom, and a tempest of hail, 

From the clouds, rattled harsh on each warrior’s mail ; 

The artillery of Heaven was discharged at the foe, 

And the firmament frown’d with dire phantoms of woe. 
The idolaters trembled—the onset scarce stood ; 

Soon thy dark stream, O Kishon, was red with their blood ; 
And their mightiest hurried so quick from that fight, 

That the hoofs of their horses were broken in flight. 


Then thy broad sword, O Barak, wav'd fiercer than flame, 
And thy deeds on that day did not sully thy name ;* 





* Barak, in Hebrew, signifies lightning, 
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Party Calumny. 





Well the princes of Issachar fought at thy side, 
And the slaughter they made was uusparing and wide. 


Where the contest was fierce, in the heights of the field, 
Stood the tribes of Zebiilan, disdaining to vield ; 

And the soldiers of Naphthali, heedless of life, 

Were a bulwark of strength in that glorious strife. 


in thy seabbard, O Meroz, why slumber'’d thy sword, 

When that host was encamp'd *gainst the hosts of the Lord ? 
Let the curses of Israel rest on thy name, 

Aud thy race be devoted to ruin and shame. 


In the camp and the tent, in the bower and the hall, 
Ke the consort of Heber more honour'd than ali— 
‘Midst the daughters of princes, the prondest and best, 
Let her rank be the first, and her lot the most blest. 


With one 


blow of the hammer she struck to the floor, 


‘The proud captain of hosts whom men trembled betore ; 
\nd her hand in its vigorous aim did not fail, 
\s she drove through his temples the sharp-pointed nail. 


Hy that champion undaunted, the heroine stood, 


Tho’ he j 


r garmeuts were spotted and stain’d with his blood ; 


With a firm-hearted courage ‘* she smote off his head,” 
And Sisera the mighty bow'd down—and was dead * 


From a tower of her palace that look’d o’er the plain, 
‘Midst her ladies and handmaids—a beautiful train, 
‘Through a lattice the mother of Sisera gaz’d, 

Aud bent forward—and listen’d—intent and amaz’d— 


41 
\\} 


“ Not a sound of the wheels of that war-rushing throng ! 
yhy retarns net his chariot ?—Why stays he so long ? 


With the swiftness of eagles they flew to the prey— 
Do the plunder and captives their coming delay ? 


** Is the spoil not divided ?—to each of the brave 
Of the daughters of [srael a mistress and slave ?— 
Colour'd robes of fine needle-work decking his car, 
To Sisera returning triumphant from war ?— 


** Robes embroider’d with art, and of every hue, 

From the darkest of purple to brightest of blue, 

With rich borderings of gold, or of silvery twine, 

Which a princess iaight wear, tho’ the first of her line 2” 


Giod of Israel! thas may Thy enemies fall, 

In the pride of their wickedness perishing all ; 

Hut the people who love Thee shine forth in their might, 
Like the sun when he rises, the monarch of light! 


J. 
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Party Calumny. 


Siw following extract has been 
_ Sent us from “ The Cottage Ma- 
gazine,” printed at Bradford, York- 
shire, No. 171, for March, p. 107. 


8 Dienncanat Sot? 
Persecution by Socinians. 


““ Switzerland, G—, 
March 2, 1825. 


“ You know, perhaps, that one of 
our brethren of N—, has just been 


condemned, for the sole fact of having 
the Lord's Supper celebrated in his 
house, (though by an ordained mi- 
Hister,) to ten years’ banishment, with 





the expenses. He was led, bound 
with cords, into the public square, 
and compelled to hear his sentence 0° 
his knees in the snow. 

A, B.” 


Our readers are aware that much 
religious dissension and some perse- 
cution prevail in Switzerland ; but 
they cannot be uninformed, that the 
severest measures against sectaries 
have been taken by the Ca/vinstie 
Cantons. Geneva, where alone UM 


tarianism is predominant, has treat 
the Momiers or Methodists with com 
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parative liberality. The above ex- 
tract relates, we doubt not, to one of 
the “ Orthodox” governments, and is 
ververted by the ignorance or bigotry, 
or both, of the Yorkshire Editor into 
** Persecution by the Socinians.””, Who 
ean wonder at the odium = under 
which Unitarians lie, that perceives 
the incessant artful attempts to brand 
them with the most obnoxious charges 
and to make them answerable for 
principles and practices most abhor- 
rent to their creed, their feelings and 
their habits ? 
——— Pa 
Protestant Dissenters instrumental in 
raising the Brunswick Family to 
the Throne of Great Britain. 
Hail, sacred Polity, by Freedom rear’d ! 
Hail, sacred Freedom, when by Law re- 
4 strain’d! 
Without you, what were man ? A grovel- 
ling herd 
ln darkness, wretcheduess and want en- 
chain'd. 
Sublim’d by you, the Greek and Roman 
reign’d 
In arts unrivall’d. O}! to latest days 
In Albion may your influence, unprofan’d, 
Yo godlike worth the generous bosom 
raise, 
And prompt the sage’s lore and fire the 
poet's lays. 
BRATTIE. 
Islington, 
Str, May |, 1826. 
i i E illustrious King William hav- 
ing achieved the Revolution of 
1688, reigned thirteen years over the 
realms which he had emancipated by 
his valour and bravery. He had en- 
joyed delicate health, and an accident 
was the means ordained by Provi- 
(lence for the close of his career. 
‘mall causes are not unfrequently 
productive of great events. ~ Proceed- 
mg in his usual manner on horseback 
from Hampton Court to Kensington, 
the foot of the animal tripping against 
4 mole-hill, the Monarch was thrown 
and fell to the ground! His shoulder- 
bone was dislocated, but immediately 
replaced. Every thing bade well for 
recovery. But a shock having been 
given to his constitution, a fever was 
induced, which, baffling the skill of 
the physicians, terminated in his dis- 
solution. 
I shall now follow the account given 
by Dr. Gibbons, in his Memoirs of 
atts, of the Abney Family, not 
“nown, Tam persuaded, by the gene- 
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rality of the readers of your Miscel- 
lany. It shews that the Protestant 
Dissenters were singularly instrumen- 
tal in raising the Brunswick Family 
to the throne of Great Britain. [it 
is a fact that should be known by 
the present generation, and acknow- 
ledged by posterity. The change laid 
a firm basis for our present happiness 
and prosperity. 

“In 1693, Sir Thomas Abney was 
elected Sheriff of London and Middle- 
sex, Which trust he so honourably and 
faithfully executed, that before his 
year expired he was chosen Alderman 
of Vintry Ward, and received the ho- 
nour of Knighthood from King Wil- 
liam. In 1700, he was chosen Lord 
Mayor some years before his turn. In 
this year his hearty zeal for the Pro- 
testant interest exerted itself in an 
uncommon degree. He had the cou- 
rage and resolution at that juncture 
to propose an address from the Com- 
mon Council to the King, though he 
was much opposed in it by the majo- 
rity of his brethren on the Bench. 
The design of the address was to sig- 
nify their resolution and readiness to 
stand by his Majesty, in opposition to 
France and the Pretender, whom the 
French Monarch had lately caused to 
be proclaimed King of Great Britain ! 
By his great pains and prudence, Sir 
Thomas surmounted all the obstruc- 
tions the adversaries of this affair 
threw in his way, and he carried bis 
point with remarkable success. This 
address was transmitted to King Wil- 
liam, then beyond the seas, forming, 
guiding and uniting the counsels of 
the Protestant world, and by his power 
and interest rescuing and sustaining 
the liberties of Europe! When this 
noble resolution of the city of London 
was publicly knowa, it animated the 
affairs of the King, and gave new life 
to his interest both abroad and at home. 
A considerable person then living com- 
plimented Sir Thomas Abney on this 
occasion, assuring him, that ‘ he had 
done more service to the King than if 
he had raised him a million of mo- 


ney !’ 
‘‘ This leading example of London, 


‘under the conduct of their chief ma- 


istrate, greatly inspired the whole 
sation, aa maa dion by addresses 
of the like nature from most of the 
corporations, Upon which the Kin 

dissolved the Parliament, aad resolve 
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to have the sense of his people upon 
the present conjecture of affairs ex- 
pressed in the choice of a new one, as 
he told them in that last admirable 

ch of his, Dee. 3, 17Ol. This 
Portiament (of which Sir Thomas was 


chosen Member by the citizens of 


Lendon) happily attained the ends 
thie excellent Prince had in view, for 
they quickly formed an act for the 
ahiuration of the Pretender, and the 
further establishment of the Protes- 
tant succession on the throne! This 
law received the Royal assent but 
the day before the King died, and he 
left it as his best legacy for the na- 
tion. By this means the Crown was 
secured to the House of Brunswick ; 
for though it was declared by the pre- 
cecling Parliament to belong to that Fa- 
nily, yet in the apprehension of wise 
and thoughtful men the descent of it in 
the appointed line was too precarious 
till it was guarded and secured by a 
subsequent law against all opposers. 
So much was the succession of the 
House of Hanover to these kingdoms 
obliged to the zeal and labours of a 
Protestant Dissenter !” 

A remarkable trait in the character 
of Sir Thomas Abney, though it is 
not immediately connected with my 
subject, shall not be suppressed, This 
excellent man kept up family prayer 
curing the whole of bis mayoralty ; 
and, on the evening of the day he en- 
tered upon the office, he, without any 
notice, withdrew from the public as. 
sembly at Guildhall after supper, went 
to his own house, there performed 
family worship, and then returned to 
the company. 

Of the debt we owe to William for 
the Revolution of 1688, we, at this 
distance of time, cannot be fully sen. 
sible. Dr. Benjamin Grosvenor has 
thus aftectingly touched upon it; he 
was an eye-witness of its immediate 
“ry His words are these :— 

jod raised up saviours to his people 
Israel ; King William, our glorious 
deliverer, may be called a saviour in 
such a sense, when he came over to 
us, bringing salvation along with him, 
and propagating many, many future 
saleations for ws and our posterity, 
pa 
mes . - an succession, which 

ow so happily and wonderfully 
taken place. The whole nation was 
then under deep impressions. We felt 


a great deal, but saw a great deal more 
coming. The joy was excessive, a 
the apprehensions before were dread. 
ful. The misery then stood near in 
full view, obvious to every capacity, 
Now it is removed at about thirty 
years’ distance, it requires something 
of good sense, memory and gratitude 
to be affected by it, and these do aot 
abound in our world.” 

The means by which the Revole- 
tion was effected are thus deseribed by 
a modern writer, Mr. William Godwin: 
“The English nation had now groaned 
under the Stuart yoke for nearly a 
century. The last attempt to fasten 
these chains upon us by a link never to 
be broken, put an end to the whole, and 
fixed the courage of the English nation 
as one man to endure this destiny no 
longer. The Revolution of King 
William was far from being character- 
ized by any thing pre-eminently friend: 
ly to freedom in a political view, or to 
heroism of character. But. its story 
is distinguished from that of all ether 
Revolutions favourable to the inter- 
ests of mankind, by the simplicity with 
which it was effected. Methinks it was 
a beautiful spectacle to see the Prince 
of Orange, Stadtholder of the United 
Provinces, a stranger to England, aud 
with no natural ties to our nation, 
setting sail from his own shores with 
his handful of an army, serenely contt- 
dent that his means were such as fully 
to secure the end he proposed. This 
is beyond all military victories! Vie- 
tory in the field is, for the most part, 
the result of the confused contention 
of ordinary mortals, a struggle 0! 
joints and sinews, the sport of a thou- 
sand accidents. Add to this, victory 
in the field is misery and murder un- 
der a milder name—a means, however 
excelient the end may sometimes be, 
at which humanity shudders. But the 
war in which James the Second lost 
his crown was the war of the mind 
only. King William saw, in calm and 
sagacious prospect, that the conquest 
was his own, and that, small as were 
his military means, he needed no more. 
And the people of England in like 
manner fought the momentous fiel 
with the mind only. They chose to 
be free from the inauspicious tyranby 
of a bigot, and they were free! Net 
a sword was drawn, not a drop of 
blood spilt, and the campaign ence 
almost on the day it commence his 
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was a scene worthy of the rational 
faculties of man, and superior natures, 
if they looked down on this lower 
world, would have witnessed a con- 
summation honourable to human na- 
ture, and not what is too often exhi- 
hited before them—the wide-wasting 
havue and enoruities of maniacs and 


” 
demons! 


The pacific mode of its accomplish- 
ment should endear the Revolution of 
1088 to every professor of Christi- 
anity. How different from similar 
changes of government in other coun- 
tries, Where the victor has through 
seus of blood ** waded toa throne, and 
siut the gates of mercy on mankind !” 
it was, indeed, cheaply purchased, 
whilst it proved pregnant with the 
choicest blessings to Churchmen, Dis- 
senters, and to all the gradations of 
the religious world.—But let us pro- 
ceed to further particulars respecting 
the Hanoverian or Brunswick Family. 

Queen Anne, daughter of James 
the Second, succeeded William, and 
by her husband, George, Prince of 
Denmark, had seventeen children, not 
one of whom survived her. Her son, 
the Duke of Gloucester, (a pupil of 
Bishop Burnet’s,) lived to be eleven 
years old, but, like the late Princess 
Charlotte, was suddenly cut off, to the 
deep regret of the nation. 

lo this event Mrs. Hannah More 
alludes, in her Hints towards forming 
the Character of a Young Princess, 
accompanied with the following re- 
marks on the succession of the Hano- 
verian or Brunswick Family : 

_ “It would almost seem that the 
issue Of this Princess was deemed by 
Providence too central a branch of the 
Stuart family, to be entrusted with 
the newly-renovated constitution. A 
more distant connexion had already 
been specially trained for this most 
important trust, though with little 
apparent probability of being called 
to exercise it, the Princess Anne hav- 
mg been no less than seventeen times 
pregnant. The death of the Duke of 
Gloucester, the last of her family, at 
length turned the eyes of the English 
public toward the Princess Sophia ; 
and from henceforth she and her issue 
Were recognized as presumptive heirs 
to the crown. Many of the events 
Which occurred during the last years 
of Queen Anne’s reign, served not a 
little to enhance to all who were cor- 
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dially attached to the English consti- 
tution, the providential blessing of so 
suitable a succession. 

* A more remarkable event is 
scarcely to be found in the annals of 
the world. Nothing could be more 
essential to the interests of British 
liberty, than that they who were con- 
cerned for its maintenance, should be 
possessed of the promptest and most 
unexceptionable means of filling the 
vacant throne. No Prince was titted 
to their purpose who was not zeal- 
ously attached to the Profes/ant reli- 
gion; and it was desirable that he 
should, at the same time, possess such 
a title, on the ground of consanguinity, 
as that the principle of hereditary mo- 
narchy might be as little departed 
from as the exigencies of the case 


would admit. For the securing of 


both these radical objects, what an 
adequate provision was made in the 
Princess Sophia and her illustrious 
offspring! ‘The connexion thus near, 
was made interesting by every cireum- 
stance which could engage the hearts 
of English Protestants. ‘The Princess 
Sophia was the only remaining child 
of that only remaining daughter of 
James the First, who being married 
to one of the most zealous Protestant 
princes of the empire, became his 
partner in a series of personal and 
domestic distresses, in which his com- 
mitting himself, on the cause of the 
Protestants of Bohemia, involved him 
and his family for near half a century. 
In her, all the rights of her mother, 
as well as of her father, were vested ; 
and while by the electoral dignity (of 
which her father had been deprived) 
being restored to her husband, the 
Duke of Hanover, she seemed, in part, 
compensated for the afflictions of her 
earlier life,—her personal character, 
in which distinguished wit and talents 
were united with wisdom and piety,® 
both these latter probably taught her 
in the school of adversity, procured 
for her the admiration of all who knew 
her, as well as the veneration of those 
whose religious sentiments were con- 
genial with her own. 

“« Such was the mother of George 


ee 


® Sce M. Chevreau’s Character of the 
Princess Sophia, quoted by Addison, 
Freeholder, No. 30. See also her two 
letters to Bishop Burnet, in his Life, an» 
nexed to his Own Times, 
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the First. She lived, enjoying her 
bright faculties to a very — 
age, to see a throne prepared for her 
son, far more glorious than that from 
which her father had been driven; or, 
what to her excellent mind was still 
more gratifying, she saw herself pre- 
pe after the extinction of all the 
other branches of her paternal house, 
to furnish, in the most honourable 
instance possible, an invaluable stay 
and prop for that cause, on account of 
which her parents and their children 
seemed, for a time, to have ‘ suffered 
the loss of all things.’ 

“ Whether, then, we consider the 
succession of the House of Hanover, 
as the means of finally establishing 
our civil and religious constitution, 
which then only can be regarded as 
having attained a perfect triumph over 
every kind of opposition; or whether 
we view it as a most signal act of that 
retributive goodness which has pro- 
mised, * that every one who forsaketh 
house, or brethren, or lands, for his 
sake, shall receive manifold more even 
in this present life ;'"—I say, in which- 
soever licht we contemplate it,—espe- 
cially if we connect it with the series 
of previous events in England, and, 
above all, compare it with the fate of 
the family from which the parent 
Princess had sprung, but which, af- 
ter being chastised to no purpose, was 
rejected, to make room for those who 
had suffered in so much nobler a 
cause, and with so much better effect, 
—what can we say, but with the 
Psalmist, ‘ that promotion cometh 
neither from the east, nor from the 
west, nor yet from the south. But 
God is the judge: he putteth down 
one, and setteth up another. For in 
the hand of the Lord there is a cup, 
and the wine is red ; it is full mixed, 
and he poureth out of the same. But 
as for the dregs thereof, all the wicked 
of the earth shall wring them out, and 
drink them. All the horns also of the 
wieked shall be cut off, but the horns 
of the righteous shall be exalted” 

It is never to be fo otten that 
Queen Anne commenced her reign 
auspiciously, but it set in clouds and 
darkness with respect to Protestant 
Dissenters. She died August l, 74; 
but in the preceding May a éil/ to 
prevent the erowth o 


; schism was ine 
troduced, by which Dissenters were, 


under very severe penalties, prohibited 





from all interference in the business 
of education. ‘* OF this,”’ says Mp, 
William Belsham, ‘as of all the more 
daring and violent measures of the 
present administration, Lord Boling. 
broke was believed to be the chief 
adviser. Notwithstanding the utmost 
efforts of the Whigs, who were in. 
flamed with a just indignation at this 
atrocious invasion of the natural rights 
of mankind, this detestadle bill, de- 
clared by Mr. Walpole ‘ to be more 
like a decree of Julian the apostate, 
than a law enacted by a Protestant 
Parliament,’ passed through the 
House of Commons by a very great 
majority, 237 against 126 voices. It 
was then carried up to the House of 
Lords, where it excited one of the 
most violent and memorable debates 
which had occurred since the Revolw 
tion. A petition from the Dissenters, 
to be heard by counsel, against the 
bill, was rejected by 72 against 66, 
The bill was carried by 77 to 72. The 
Royal assent was given on the woth 
of June to this Schism Act, which 
was to take effect the Ist of August 
following ; but in the destined course 
of final events, on that very doy a 
reverse of fortune, fatal to the authors 
of this infamous bill, took place—the 
Queen died! Thus the dynasty of 
the Stuarts came to a termination, 
and the last spark of that direful 
House went out.” ; 
Dr. Watts hailed the accession of 
Anne to the throne in an Ode to her 
Majesty, which thus commences ; 
* Queen of the Northern world, whose 
gentle sway 
Commands our love, and charms ou 
hearts t’ obey ; a 
Forgive the nation’s groan when Willian 
died. , 
Lo! at thy feet, in all the loyal pride 
Of blooming joy, three happy realms ap- 
pear ; 
And William’s urn, almost without a tear, 
Stands nor complains; while from thy 
gracious tongue 
Peace flows in silver streams amidst the 
throng. 
Amazing balm! that on those lips was 
found 
To soothe the torrent of that mortal 
wound, 
And calm the wild affright—the terror 
dies, ; 
The bleeding wound cements, the danger 
flies, 
Aud Albion shouts thine honours as het 
Joys arise !"’ 
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To this poem, commencing in so 
eulogistic @ strain, is appended the 
subsequent note: “* This poem was 
written in 1705, in that honourable 
part of the reign of our late Queen 
‘Anne, when she had broke the French 
ower at Blenheim, asserted the right 
of Charles, the present Emperor, to 
the crown of Spain, exerted her zeal 
for the Protestant succession, and pro- 
mised inviolably to maintain the tole- 
ration of Protestant Dissenters. ‘Thus 
she appeared the chief support of the 
Reformation, and the patroness of 
the liberties of Europe. The latter 
part of her reign was of a different 
colour, and was by no means attended 
with the accomplishment of those 
glorious hopes which we had con- 
ceived. Now the muse cannot satisfy 
herself to publish this nev edition 
without acknowledging the mistake of 
her former presages, and while she 
does the world this justice, she does 
herself the honour of a voluntary re- 
tractation. 

** Palinodia. 


‘ Britons, forgive the forward Muse 

That dared prophetic seals to loose, 

Unskill'd in Fate’s eternal book, 

And the deep characters mistook ! 

George is the name, that glorious star, 

Ye saw his splendours beaming from afar, 

Saw in the east your joys arise 

When Anna sank in western skies, 

Streaking the heavens with crimson 

gloom, 

Emblem of tyranny and Rome, 

Vortending blood and night to come ! 

‘Twas George diffused a vital ray, 

Aud yave the dying nations day ; 

His influence soothes the Russian bear, 

Calms rising wars and heals the air; 

Join'd with the sun his beams are hurl’d 

lo scatter blessings round the world, 

Fulfil whate’er the muse has spoke, 

Aud crown the work that Anne forsook ! 
“* August 1, 1721.” 


Dr. Gibbons also, in his Memoirs 
vf Watts, tells us that this pious, loyal 
and patriotic Divine, in his Funeral 
Sermon for George the First, thus 
exclaims: “ Let us recollect with plea- 
sure the merey of God, who inspired 
his predecessor, King William, of glo- 
hous memory, to lay the foundation 
of the Protestant succession to the 
‘frown of these kingdoms. Then he 
tom a healing balm for the wound 
— we received at the death of our 
~" “overcign, and made a happy 
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provision against a thousand distant 
dangers.” 

And on the coronation of George 
the Second, Dr. Watts thus breaks 
forth : 

*“Come, light divine and grace unknown, 

Come, aid the labours of the throne, 

Let Britain’s golden ages run 

In circles lasting as the sun! 

Bid some bright legions of the sky 

Assist the glad solemnity ; 

Ye hosts that wait on favourite Kings, 

Wave your broad swords and clap your 
wings. 

‘Then rise, and to your realms convey 

The glorious tidings of the day ; 

Great William shall rejoice to know, 

That George the Second rales below !”" 


On the preceding statement the 
biographer of Dr. Watts remarks, 
‘Thus did Dr. Watts retain and che- 
rish upon his mind, and at all proper 
opportunities express, a lively seuse 
of the wonderful salvation of Ning 
William, and its consequent blessings 
of the House of Hanover to the throne 
of these kingdoms—blessings which 
the good man, to his ineffable com- 
fort, enjoyed, without interruption, 
through a long life. May the glorious 
reign of that illustrious family and the 
civil and sacred liberties of Great Bri- 
tain be ever mingled, ever shine toge- 
ther, and be perpetuated with in- 
creasing strength and splendour till 
sun and moon shall be no more !” 

Thus I have shewn that the Protes- 
tant Dissenters have been singalarly 
instrumental in promoting the acces- 
sion of the Brunswick family to the 
throne of Great Britain. Aad, to 
adopt the words of the excelleat Dr. 
Andrew Kippis, in the conclusion of 
his Centenary Sermon for commemo- 
rating the Revolution of 1683, preach- 
ed at the Old Jewry 1788, which I 
heard with indescribable satisfaction, 

“We should every one of us, ia 
our several situations, endeavour to 
propagate the generous principles ou 
which the Revolution was formed, 
and on which the present Government 
cubsists. Permit me to urge it on 
those who are parents, guardians, oF 
tutors, to furnish the minds of young 
persons who are under their direction 
and influence with proper seutiments 
of things. Unless a due attention bg 
paid to this matter, it unay justly be 
feared that the rising age will not be 
sufficiently sensible of the dangers 
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that lave threatened us, the deliver- 
ances we have received, and the feli- 
city we possess, or sufficiently anxious 
to guard that felicity with unremitting 
vigilance and zeal. Be it your con- 
cern to inspire the breasts of inge- 
nuous youth with an early regard for 
the Protestant religion, the rights of 
conscience, and the sound interests 
of civil and religious liberty. Set in 
order before them the numerous in- 
terpositions of Providence in our fa- 
vour. Warm them with a venera- 
tion for the memory of King William 
the Third, with an attachment to the 
Hanoverian succession, and with af- 
fection to the mild princes of the 
Brunswick line! In short, let it be 
the object of your fervent solicitude 
that the cause of liberal inquiry, of 
universal toleration, and of public and 
private freedom, may live and flourish 
when yourselves are laid in the si- 
lent grave. This is a duty demanded 
of us by the regard we have to our 
own honour, the happiness of our 
children, the welfare of posterity and 
the prosperity and glory of our coun- 
try! Yes, our country calls upon us 
never to forget so indispensable an 
obligation. ‘* The God of nature,’ 
she says, ‘hath separated me from 
the world, hath girt me with the sea, 
and hath held me out a great exam- 
ple of his goodness. He hath be- 
towed upon me natural advantages 
of the highest importance. He hath 
given me the noblest model of go- 
vernment, hath rescued it from re- 
peated perils, and from age to age 
wlded to its improvement. At length 
he has appeared for me in a Revolu- 
tion which is unparalleled in its man- 
ner and in its effects. He hath made 
me the seat of genius, of science, of 
learning, of commerce, of law, of li- 
berty, of religion, and will you, my 
sons, suffer such inestimable benefits 
to be wrested from you? Will you 
not piously transmit them to your 
descendants?” Our answer is, * We 
will never suffer such inestimable be- 
nelits to be wrested from us. We 
will piously transmit them to our de- 
seendants, British liberty, by the 
blessing of the Supreme Ruler upon 
our endeavours, shall be coeval with 
the globe, and cease only at its final 
dissolution !’" 
Nor let selfishness be imputed to 
tue Protestant Dissenters for their ex- 






ultation in the Revolution of [6 
and its consequent benefits, It was 
an universal blessing! Witness th 
following prayer of the Established 
Church, poured forth annually on the 
4th of November by the devout wor. 
shipers, with an additional solemnity: 
** Accept, most gracious God, of our 
unfeigned thanks for filling our hearts 
with joy and gladness after the time 
that thou hadst afilicted us, and put. 
ting a new song into our mouths by 
bringing his Majesty King William 
upon this day, for the deliverance of 
our church and nation from Popish 
tyranny and arbitrary power. We 
adore the wisdom and justice of thy 
Providence which so timely interposed 
in our extreme danger, and disap. 
pointed all the designs of our ene. 
mies! We beseech thee, give us such 
a lively sense of what thou didst then 
and hast since that time done for us, 
that we may not grow secure and 
careless in our obedience, by presum- 
ing upon thy great and undeserved 
goodness, but that it may lead us w 
repentance and move us to be the more 
diligent and zealous in all the duties 
of our religion, which thou hast ina 
marvellous manner preserved to us. 
Let truth and justice, brotherly kind- 
ness and charity, devotion and piety, 
concord and unity, with all other vite 
tues, so flourish among us, that they 
may be the stability of our times, and 
make this Church a praise in ail the 
earth! All which we humbly beg for 
the sake of our blessed Lord and Sa- 
viour. Amen.” 

This excellent thanksgiving, how- 
ever, ill accords with other devotional 
services in the Common-Prayer Book 
respecting certain branches of the 
Stuart dynasty. The banishment ol 
a sullen bigot from the British throne 
by means of the illustrious William, 
is a just theme of religious gratitude! 
But who at this distance of time feels 
joy at the preservation of the pedantic 
James the First, from the Gunpowder 
Plot, which some doubt and others 
have exaggerated ? Who laments over 
the fall of Charles the First, ‘* the 
Royal Martyr,” who, for exercising 
the divine right of governing wrong, 
perished on the scaffold? And who 
how triumphs in the Restoration 0 
Charles the Second, who on his fe 
turn deluged the land with impiety 
and profligacy? These services © 
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the Prayer Book should be expunged. 
Their detention is reprobated by Lord 
Orford as inconsistent with the spirit 
of true liberty. ‘* One can scarce 
conceive,” says his Lordship, ** a 
greater absurdity than retaming the 
three holy days dedicated to the House 
of Stuart. Was the preservation of 
James the First a greater blessing to 
England than the destruction of the 
Spanish Armada, for which no fes- 
tival is established? Are we more or 
less free for the execution of King 
Charles? Are we at this day still 
guilty of his blood? When is the 
stain to be washed out? What sense 
is there in thanking Heaven for the 
restoration of a family which it so 
soon became necessary to expel again? 
What action of Charles the Second 
proclaimed him the Sent of God? 
In fact, does not the superstitious 
jargon rehearsed on those days tend 
to annex an idea of sainthood to a 
worthless and exploded race? And 
how easy to wake the populace believe 
that there was a divine right in a 
family, the remarkable events of whose 
reigns are melted into our religion 
and form a part of our established 
worship!” ‘The enlightened Church- 
man and the conscientious Dissenter 
unite in praying that the blessings of 
the Revolution of 1688 may descend, 
with every improvement of which it 
is susceptible, down to our children’s 
children, to latest posterity ! 

As to the Stuarts, we have done 
with them for ever! They are con- 
sigued to the tomb of the Capulets. 
Recently at Rome the last of the race 
expired, and George the Fourth has 
generously raised there a mausoleum 
to their memory. George the First 
anl George the Second, harassed by 
the rebellions of 1715 and 1745, 
would have been glad to have had it 
in their power to erect a similar me- 
morial of the extinction of the fa- 
mily. But the ghost of these de- 
parted worthies, the Stuarts, still 
haunts us in the odious form of the 
Vest Act and other penal laws dis- 
gracing the statute book! These 
spectral horrors are, however, not to 
he compared with that huge, unsightly 
mass of intolerance which, agonizing 
the hearts of our forefathers, ground 
‘hem down to the dust. Indeed, these 
lesser evils are daily attenuating be- 
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fore the growing liberality of the 
times. Ere long they will exist only 
on the broad page of history, having 
been altogether banished from = our 
land.—-It is a curious fact that the 
preservation of James the First’ from 
the Gunpowder Plot, and the ejection 
of his grandson James the Second, by 
the advent of William, had a similar 
object—the prevention of the return 
of Popery! Thus the providence of 
God, through means the most unlike- 
ly, and by instruments most unpro- 
mising, is in every age accomplishing 
his purposes of love and mercy to- 
wards mankind. 

I conclude in the words of the late 
Dr. Charles Symmons, of Jesus’ Col- 
lege, Oxford, the biographer of John 
Milton : 

“ I glory, as I profess myself to be 
a Whig, to be of the school of Somers 
and of Locke, to arrange myself in 
the same political class with those 
enlightened and virtuous statesmen 
who framed the Bill of Rights and 
the Act of Settlement, and who, pre- 
senting a crown which they had 
wrested from a pernicious bigot and 
his family to the House of Hanover, 
gave that most honourable and legiti- 
mate of titles, the free choice of the 
people, to the Sovereign, who now 
wields the imperial sceptre of Bri- 


tain.” 
J. EVANS. 
ee 
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R. FREND’'S PROPOSAL 

FOR A NEW TRANSLA. 
TION, &c. The state of public feel- 
ing, it is to be feared, is not yet quite 
ripe for the reception of this laudable 
project. But the time is manifestly 
hastening on, when its execution will 
be called for, and that without re- 
quiring the co-operation of any so- 
ciety to defray the incident expense. 
At present, I imagine, a book which 
is more wanted, and which would tend 
to prepare the way for Mr. Frend’s 
scheme, is a compact, lucid, running 
commentary on the English version, 
of which one leading feature should 
be, to reconcile to the fundamental 
doctrines of Unitarianism every text 
apparently opposed to them. I feel 
certain, that such a work, if well com- 
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posed, would meet, ia America at 
least, with prodigious success. Phe 
attachment to King James’s transia- 
tien is too deeply rooted to admit of 
an extensive recep? on of a new One ; 
bat there is an eager and a curious 
desire abroad of possessing a better 
understandiag of that which is now ia 
use. With respect to new and im- 
prove! versions of this book, 1 have 
vet very strong hopes from the Bible 
Sovieties. Whatever may be their 
present views, I cannot persuade wy- 
self that they will for ever resist the 
progress of unprovemest by indef- 
nitely perpetuating and circulating a 
corrupted copy and an imperfect 
translation. Light and reasen will 
by and by penetrate into their com- 
mittees, and the result throughout 
Christendom will bé mighty. The 
biblical authority of King James is to 
all intents and purposes transferred 
to the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety. It is only a new instance of 
the rising importance of the com. 
mons, assuming a portion of the roy- 
al prerogative. 

The Mosate Mission. A fine theory 
by a German poet. It resembles the 
outline of some projected epic or 
drama, rather than a grave, theolo. 
gical prolegomenon. Vaialy has the 
author attempted to reduce the Mo. 
saic Mission to the scale of natural. 
ism. His own account frequently 
wants an explanatory key in the Bi- 
ble, and is rather the more allegorical 
of miraculous of the two. 

** The true God,” says Schiller, 
“* troubled himself no more about the 
Hebrews than about any other peo- 
ple.” A little after, he says, “ Ou 
a lie Moses will not ground his bene. 
ficent undertaking.” These two pro. 
ar we pe to me incompatible. 
n fact, is not the second of the two 
incompatible with Schiller’s whole 
theory? 

The translator, p. 202, 
col. }, has confounded the 
“former” and “ latter.” 
task is admirably executed. 
_ What a grand dramatic conception 
is that, where Schiller represents Mo- 
ses as becoming “a traitor to the 
mysteries”! I wish the author had 
versified his essay, and split it up 
into dialogues and soliloquics. 

Dr. Smith's Reply to Mr. Gibson. 


middle of 
places of 
Yet his 
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It is a hard thing for human satu 
to adwit the full extent of Dr. Suith 
austere doctrine, when he talks ia « 
strained and hyperbolical a way abou 
** no language being able te desetihe 
the strength of a sincere 
couviction of the utter absurdity, vee 
the arrogance, the unpiety, ef consi 
dering his purest obedience, ia any 
its acts, and through its whele eu 
tinuance, as in the smallest degre, a 
meritorious cunsideration for ebdtap- 
ing the pardon of sin, and the blesged. 
ness of the Divine favour.” Does aos 
this agonizing, this hysterical stam. 
ment, strike every reader at once asa 
violation of the moral sense whieh 
God has given us? It wears the sus 
picious air of an apology for some 
wild metaphysical scheme of theology, 
rather than of a fair induction from 
plain scriptural language. Indeed, 3 
it not diametrically opposed to the 
leading morality of the Scriptures? 
Did not the a/ms of Cornelius come 
up as a memorial before God? What 
is the clear doctrine of the parable o 
the talents?) On what grounds did 
the faithful servant enter into the joy 
ofhis Lord? Why does Jesus encou- 
rage the visitors of the sick and the 
prisoner with a complacent idea of 
their own merit?) Why shall we 
rewarded acourding to the deeds dem 
in the body? Why does St. James 
tell us that a man is JUSTIFIED OY 
works, and not by faith only? Ch. ¥, 
24. Why was a crown of righteous 
ness laid up for St. Paul, but that be 
had fousht «a good fight? Why di 
he obtain mercy for his blasphemy, 
persecution, and “injurious conduct, 
but because he did it tyacranty ™ 
wndelief ? And if ignorance aud unbe 
lief excused him, @¢ /ortivri a long hie 
of pure obedience would still more 
excuse him. I confess, that how 
much soever Dr. Simith’s propositiea, 
on @ superticial iuspection, has @ 
show of preternatural and captivating 
humility, yet I must hesitate, before 
admitting its truth and propriety, 
While so many scriptural passages ol 
a contrary tendency rush into my 
mind. Calvinism is a kind of fierce 
poetry. It is the hyperbele of reli- 
gion. It is food for that love of the 
marvellous, of the astounding, of the 
aliquid immensum, which is the 
racteristic of many minds. Give ™ 
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‘he plain practical prose of Unitarian 
Aru AILIS 2D. 

Dv. Jones on Philo, &e. ~The sury 
wary of proofs in favour of the dis- 
puted passage in Josephus seems iu- 
pregnadle. . 7 

Dir. Smith on Dissenting Trusts. 
The writer points out no specific way 
ia which he would dispose of these 
trusts, when wrested from the hands 
of the preseut administrators. Shall 
they escheat to the Established 
Church? 

Unitarians ought not so easily to 
adinit the only plausible argument of 
Dr. Smith and his brethren on this 
subject, arising from the presumed 
intention of the founders of these 
trusts. The very circumstance of 
their having been themselves Dissen- 
ters from received opinions and insti- 
tutions, is @ strong presumption that 
they threw their bounties oa the 
stream of time without any specific 
refereace to particular doctrines, bat 
with the implied permission that they 
shouki take their chance with the 
general progress and change of opi- 
nioas, Besides, was it so improbable 
a thing in the times of these founders, 
a your opponents maintain, that 
Presbyterian and Independent church- 
es weeld change their views and cha- 
racters in the lapse of years? Was 
such a phenomenon, even then, novel 
aud uupreeedented? Had these pi- 
ous and liberal founders no experi- 
ence, and no sagacity, that they thus 
omitted to provide for the emergen- 
eis $0 soon existing? Shall we pre- 
tend to interpret their intentions at 
the expense of their reputations ? 
This is not to act the part of friends. 

Letter from Elias Hicks. ‘The 
woader is, that these outbreakings 
have not long before occurred among 
& sect professing in so unqualified a 
Cegree the doctrine of spiritual influ- 
enees. Much of their past union has, 
qestionless, been owing to their stern 
ewil polity. The denomination is far 
‘wore numerous in America than in 
England. A paper, apparently written 
by a Seceding Quaker, may be found 


m the Christian Examiner, Vol. I. 
®% 4, containing a very sensible anid 
even philosophical account of the pow- 
oe “ almost magical influences 
fence by the system over its pro- 
in rs, and of the tendencies existing 
Many places to burst through its 
VOL. Xx. oy 
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restraints, and float away along with 
the ‘* spérit of the age.” 

Mr. Worsley on Missionary Preach - 
mg. A fair and good-natured defence ; 
but I should be glad to see same 
graceful apology for ** gud up”—that 
unfortunate phrase. 

Rev John Rawlet. A valuable 
work was published several years 
since in Boston, under the title of 
* The Christian Monitor” It ap- 
peared quarterly, in a small volume 
im boards, and consisted of Sermons, 
Religious ‘Tracts, Prayers, Hymus, 
&e., original and compiled. 1s ceased 
at the end of a few vears. 

The same name was also adopted 
as a second tithe to the Unitarian 
Miscellany lately pablished in this 
country. [t was amusing to observe 
the use sometimes made of this title, 
in places where Unitarianism had not 
vet obtained a firm footing. For 
some time after its frst appearance, 
booksellers and subscribers woald fre- 
quently negociate about it under the 
inoffensive name of The Christian 
Monitor, Long befere the work 
ceased, however, this cautious hesita- 
tion was done away, and the Unita- 
rian Miscellany was inquired for with 
as much ren-cho/aence about the name, 
aml as much curiosity respecting the 
contents, as a new Number of the 
Edinburgh Review in the blaze of its 
reputahion. 

On Ordination Services. Shall we 
be in danger of relapsing into Hea- 
thenism, bv continuing the semi-klo- 
latrous practices of drinking healths, 
und of denominating the days of the 
week after Saxon divinities ? 

Review. Welldcloved’s Letters. 
Surely a critic, whe himself writes in 
a strain of such sweet, persuasive in- 
struction as does this reviewer, is, if 
any one, entitled to bestow en Mr. 
Wellbeloved the warm and positive 
meed of praise. 

Bruce's Sermons. ‘The eritic refers 
to Lardner, Whenua Engtish Unita- 
rianismm takes, by and by, its destined 
overwhelming movement of success, 
will not the works and the name of 
Larduer contribute as much, or more 
than any other cause, to the starting 
aud continuing of the impulse?) An 
Awwerican Bishop, now living, having 
recommended to a student in thee- 
logy under his direction a perusal of 
Lardner’s writings, was asked by him 
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what part of those writings he espe- 
cially referred to. The reply was, 
All, without exception” ! 

The Country Minister. The peru- 
sal even of these extracts leaves on 
the mind a melancholy impression 
almost amounting to a pang. 

Compiled Prayers. No sect, I be- 
lieve, has produced, proportionately, 
and perhaps not even numerically, so 
many valuable manuals of devotion as 
the Unitarians. 

American Publications. Corre- 
spondence on India. A great literary 
desideratum in India now remains,— 
the conducting and publishing of an 
able, ultimate controversy between 
the Bramins and Unitarian Christians. 
If we may judge from statements in 
Mr. Adam’s letter, the effect of such 
a controversy would probably be very 
considerable. 

Poetry. The name of Crediton 
would seem to be a stamp of brilliant 
imagination, glowing piety, and aftlu- 
ent poetry. 

Obituary. I have a good idea of 
Mr. Dore, from the little sketch of 
four or five lines here given of him. 

Who would suppress the Obituary 
department of the Repository, when 
it furnishes articles so refreshing as 
the account of the late Charles James 
Fox Benson? I fear we can shew no 
such instance as yet in America, of 

rsonal and active zeal among young 
aymen in behalf of the “ pure reli- 
gion.” 

Intecuicence. Devon and Corn- 
wall Missionary Association. If it 
can supply Mr. Martin with comfort 
in the course of his laborious and so- 
litary tours, let him know that there 
is at least one reader of his journals 
at the distance of 4000 miles, who, 
with Gazetteer in hand, follows him 
with interest and sympathy through 
every village and town where he in- 
troduces the unadulterated truths of 
the gospel. 

Unitarian Tea-Party at Battle. | 
wish I had been there. Besides the 
immediate enjoyment of the good 
company, I should at least have had 
the pleasure of surprising my friends 
at home with a traveller's tale of at- 
tending a tea-party in a chapel. Is 
love-feast the more scriptural and an- 
que name for these occasions ? 

Petition of Clergymen against Uni- 
tartan Marriage Bill. The most 
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clumsy and unintelligible document 
that has appeared since the days of 
Cromwell. I have in vain sought ip 
it for the thread of an argument, 
Its premises and conclusions seem jg. 
separably divorced from each other, 
Appeal of the Catholics of Ireland. 
It is a rule in logic, that the supposi. 
tion of an absurdity or an impossi. 
bility is no support to an argument, 
The hypothesis of these Catholics, 
that English Unitarians might ever 
treat their fellow-subjects as Catho- 
lies are now treated by the English 
Government, carries with it an air 
very nearly approaching the morally 
impossible. 
After all, these appellants, I think, 
have failed in fully proving their main 
point, viz. that all the sufferings of 
the Irish are owing to the oppression 
of the Catholic enactments. Many 
of those sufferings are undoubtedly to 
be ascribed to that cause ; and it is 
to be lamented that the aggrieved 
party should not be willing to rest 
their argument on its true basis, the 
essential iniquity of the law. They 
weaken their cause, by magnifying 
and multiplying beyond the trath the 
effects of the law. 
2 
Clapton, 
Sir, May 5, 1826. 
HAVE no reason to suppose that 
the following letters, which I co- 
ied a few years since, in the British 
sve rom among the numerous 
MSS. bequeathed by Dr. Birch, have 
ever been printed. . 
The first letter (Ayscough, 4292, 
101) is described as a copy from the 
original, ‘“‘ Ex autographo penes R. 
Mich. Bull, Rectorem de Brastead. 
It forms part of a collection thus de- 
scribed, in the hand-writing of Dr. 
Birch, as are all the letters in the 
collection, except that now sent: 
Letters of Archbishop Tillotson, 
&e., to Dr. Ralph Barker, his Chap- 
Jain, Rector of Brastead, in ent, 
from the originals in the ge 
of the Rev. Mr. Michael Bull, 10" 
Rector of that parish, communicate 
to me March 15, 1754, by the Rev. 
John Duncomb, M. A., Fellow of Ben- 
net College, Cambridge.” Dr. Bire 
thus refers to the letter on the Con- 
secration, in his Life of Tillotso®, 
(ed. 2, p. 241,) though he has a Ur 
fling error in the date: 
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“ The consecration sermon was 

reached on John xxi. 17, by Mr. 
Ralph Barker, afterwards his Chap- 
lain, whom his Grace had desired to 

erform that office, with an absolute 

restriction, that nothing should be 
said in it with relation to himself; 
and in the letter which he wrote to 
him on that occasion, on the 17th of 
April, he expressed a strong sense of 
the weight of what he long dreaded, 
and was now fallen upon him.” 

Tillotson was, probably, the last 
Archbishop, or Prelate, of either En- 
glish province, not to add the labour- 
enduring Protestant prelacy of Catho- 
lic Ireland, who so anxiously asked 
himself guid valeant humeri? Amidst 
the vast improvements in all mecha- 
nical contrivances, ecclesiastics have 
now learned, if, indeed, thev had yet 
to learn, how to “lift up their mitred 
heads in Courts and Parliaments,” 
(where Burke ‘discovered them, and 
kindled into raptures at the sight,) 
even under the weight of an Arch- 
bishoprick. 

The consecration, which took place 
on Whitsunday, was not, as Tillotson 
naturally expected, in “ the Chapel 
at Lambeth,” but at Bow Church. 
Perhaps the deprived Sancroft had 
hot yet removed from Lambeth, 
(where it appears that Tillotson im- 
mediately after his royal appointment, 
by the solemn farce of a clerical elec- 
tion, had waited upon him, and was 
refused admittance,) or the Chapel 
was too small to accommodate the 
numerous ‘* persons of rank who 
attended the solemnity.’ Such an 
attendance would be a seasonable 
compliment to the prince in posses- 
sion, whose right, as only the law of 
the strongest, Sancroft, at the peril 
of deprivation, had conscientiously 
refused to acknowledge. Dr. Birch, 
indeed, with an amiable, unwwortily 
simplicity, imputes such an influx of 
courtiers solely to their ‘“‘ great esteem 
and respect for his Grace, and the 
satisfaction which they had in his pro- 
motion.” 
on —4 second letter (Ayscough, 
attestatin ) is Prefixed the following 
pr oo An exact copy of an 

ginal letter of Mr. Thomas Chubb, 
thm as follows. Witness, I. 
desea Chubb chas been generally 
oa mong Deistical writers, chiefly 

account of some passages in his 
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posthumous ang He certainly 
professed to be a Christian, as re- 
marked in one of your earlier volumes, 
and I have found nothing at variance 
with such a profession in the volume 
of tracts published by him in 1718, 
where are no expressions unbecoming 
a Christian rejecting as unscriptural 
the Trinity and other orthodow tenets. 
Nor in this letter, whatever may be 
thought of Chubb’s conjecture on a 
confessedly difficult passage, is there 
any thing which a Christian disbeliev- 
ing the reality of supposed demonia- 
cal possessions might not have writ- 
ten. 

Several years after the date of this 
letter, the theory of Chubb, on the 
manner of the swine’s destruction, 
was proposed by Dr. Sykes and Dr. 
Lardner. The former, in his ‘* En- 
quiry into the Meaning of Demoniacs 
in the New Testament,” (1737, p. 
52,) thus writes: 

‘* All the three evangelists agree in 
telling us, that the devils entered the 
swine. But yet we must observe, 
that all this /egion of devils was noe 
thing but the madman’s talk. If, 
therefore, dy any accident, the swine 
ran down the precipice, whilst the 
man or men were under cure, whe- 
ther drove down, or frighted down by 
the madmen, this would fully answer 
all the story. For as to the request 
itself, that was nothing but the mad 
discourse of one disordered in his 
senses : just as I myself met with a 
woman who told me of numbers of 
devils in her; and, consistent with 
that principle, she told me what this 
or that particular devil said, and what 
they desired to be done ; and she ask- 
ed me, if I did not Aear or see the 
devils.” 

Dr. Gregory Sharpe, who, in his 
** Review of the Controversy,” (1739,) 
generally coincides with the Enquiry, 
also supposes (p. 57), that the swine 
“‘ were driven by the madmen when 
under cure.” r. Lardner, in _ his 
“* Case of the Demoniacs,” first pub- 
lished in 1758, says of this demoniac 
(Works, 1. 474,) what he repeats in 
his ‘‘ Remarks on Dr. Ward's Dis- 
sertations,” (Works, XI. 276,) 

“ The distraction under which this 
man laboured, was very grievous and 
outrageous: he was a hideous form, 
and his action was very violent. When 
he had conceived the thought of gra- 
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tifying the evil spirits by which he 
imagined himself to be possessed, 
with the destruction of the swine, he 
would, without much difficulty, drive 
them off the precipice. If some few 
of them were put in motion, the 
whole herd would follow. Nor is it 
unlikely that the other person, his 
cowpanion in affliction, joined his as- 
sistance : for St. Matthew speaks of 
wo. ‘They invested the herd then on 
each side, and thus drove them be- 
fore them.” 

To this solution, which “ Dr. Sykes 
suggested,”” and for which ‘“ Dr. 
Lardner strenuously contended,” Mr. 
Farmer objects, (Demoniaes, 1805, p. 
170.) remarking, ‘‘ that it was next 
to impossible that these two men 
should overcome all those who tended 
the swine.”” He proceeds to ask if, 
“under the influence of their disor- 
der,” they had ‘ driven the swine 
into the sea,” why “ they did not 
follow them there.” This, on Chubb’s 
supposition, would have been the 
farthest from their intention, 

The third letter 1 copied from the 
original MS, (Ayscough, 4313, 502.) 
the writer, Dr. Archibald Maclaine, 
who died in 1804, is chiefly known 
by his translation, in 1764, of Mo- 
sheitn’s Ecelesiastical History, to 
which he annexed many valuable notes. 
tle has a long note on Dr. Clarke, 
and the controversies occasioned by 
the publication of the Scripture Doc- 
‘rine, but there is no reference what- 
ever to the subjects of this letter. 

ee Mr. Hooke,” mentioned in the 
extract from the Jesuit's book, was, I 
apprehend, the author of the well. 
known Roman History, who died in 
1764. He is deseribed (Gen. Biog. 
Dict. VII. 216) as “a mystic and 
Quietist, and a warm disciple of Fe- 
nelon,” and as- having “ brought a 
Catholic priest to take Pope's con- 
fession upon his death-bed,” to the 
great annoyance of Lord Bolingbroke. 
Hooke had been a protégé, and in. 
(teed a literary agent, of the celebrated 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, and 
wonld be likely to become one of 
the literati, in whose society Queen 
Caroline sought relief from the ine 
eumbrance of royalty, which she 
seems to have possessed a mind able 
to appreciate. 

“ Boyle’s Lectures,” whose design 
Dr. det ; 
vr. Mactaine has correctly described, 
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were preached by Dr. Clarke in 1704 
and 1705, when the Jesuit gravely 
declares that ‘ he recanted, solemnly, 
his former opinions ;” which opi. 
nions were not declared till 1712, on 
the first publication of The Scrip. 
ture Doctrine. As to Abbadie ani 
his obligations to Dr. Clarke, a sup. 
posed convert to Athanasianism, | 
wonder it had not occurred to Dr. 
Maclaine that the 7raité de la Dwi. 
nité de notre Seigneur Jésus Christ, 
was published at Rotterdam in 1689, 
while Samuel Clarke was a school- 
boy, at the age of fourteen, in his na- 
tive city of Norwich. 

‘Father Berthier,’’ mentioned in 
Dr. Maclaine’s note, conducted the 
Journal de Trévoux, with great repu- 
tation, for seventeen years, from 1745 
to 1762. He died in 1782, aged 78. 
Among his works described in the 
Nouv. Dict. Hist., (1789,) there is 
no account of the Oracle de Nouveans 
Philosophes. His strictures on Vol- 
taire, appear there to have been con- 
fined to his Journal. 

Dr. Maclaine would find it no ar- 
duous task to vindicate the memory 
of Dr. Clarke from the anachronisms 
and absurdities, ‘‘ the reproaches and 
encomiums, of a French Jesuit.” It 
had been more difficult to defend him 
against his own vacillating conduct, as 
faithfully described by his intimate 
associate the proverbially honest Whis- 
ton, whose Historical Memoirs form 
the only biography of Dr. Clarke 
which I’ have met with, which dis 
covers an undeviating regard to the 
just maxim, “‘ Extenuate nothing, nor 
set down aught in malice.” ‘The rest 
of his biographers “ read him over 
with a lover’s eye.” te 

Clarke, indeed, appears, in Whis- 
ton’s account, as the prototype of 
Paley. He probably never declared 
in terms, that he could not afford 
keep a conscience, nor did he venture 
to write a “ shuffling chapter on sub- 
scription.” Yet to Whiston’s “ ¥& 
hement admonitions” (p. 5()) ‘to act 
sincerely, openly and boldly in the 
declaration of his true opimons—lus 
eneral answer was by this question, 

o are those that act better than | 

do?’ It may be said, and perhaps 
truly, that Dr. Clarke sacrificed * 


prelate’s wealth and dignity, if 90 
the oo owe to his princi 
ples. He might, in 


eed, be too hap 














ily anambitious to abandon con- 
sistency so grossly as @ Hoadley or a 
Law, while he was too tenacious of 
worldly comfort or distinction to come 
out of Babylon, like a Jebb, a Ro- 
bertson, or a Wakefield, ** trusting all 
his wealth with God, who called him” 


to make the sacrifice. 
J. T. RUTT. 


Edmonton, April 27, 1691. 
Dear Sir, 

That which I have of a long time 
feared is, at last, much against my 
will, come upon me. I always in- 
tended when any such thing happened 
to ask the favour of you to be my 
chaplain; which, if you please to 
grant, I must entreat you, according 
to custom, to preach the Consecration 
Sermon. The chapel at Lambeth is 
a little place, and the company will 
not be great. As near as I can fore- 
see, Whitsunday, or Trinity Sunday 
at farthest, will, God willing, be the 
time. I have one request more which 
you must not deny me, and that is 
not to say one word concerning me 
in your sermon; which, I believe, 
your own prudence would have di- 
rected you to without this intimation. 
I entreat your answer, as soon as may 
be, to Sir, 

Your faithful friend and ser- 


vant, 
JO. TILLOTSON. 


To the Rev. Mr. Barker, Senior Fel- 
low of Caius College, in Cambridge, 
or to be sent to him if not there. 





London, 9r. 19, 1720. 
Kinp Sir, 

In my last I forgot to answer your 
request with respect to the devils in 
the swine. i suppose you know it is 
my Opwion that what is called posses- 
sions of devils in the New Testament, 
was ho other, in fact, but distraction 
or madness. 

As to the particular case you refer to, 
[ Matt. viii. 3}, 32,] the best account | 
Cah give upon my principles is, that as 
itis thought at this day that cold baths 
“re & proper remedy for those disor- 
ders, so it might possibly have been 
practised upon the poor maa then: 
and as our Saviour was reputed as a 
man that cured all diseases, so’ the 
distracted person might fear that he 
should be pl or flounced in the 
tea by him, as he had been by others 
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before, and, therefore, he entreated 
that it might not be done, but rather 
that he might go and be a companion 
for the swine, which were then feeding 
near them. Our Saviour, in tender- 
ness to the man, would not refuse 
his request, but gave him leave to go 
among them, and as at his cure Ne 
had a very bad fit, so he affrighted the 
swine, and they, in that fright, ran 
violently down into the lake, ‘This is 
the best account I can give of that 
case, Which, Lown, is a difficulty upon 
the Christian revelation. 

Your much obliged friend and 

very humble servant, 


THO. CHUBB. 


Directed to Mr. John Clayton, 
in Endless Street, 
Sarum, Wilts. 
REVEREND Sir, 

Your intimate acquaintance with 
whatever is curious in the annals of 
literature, but more especially your 
well-known zeal for truth and justice, 
has occasioned you the trouble of this 
letter from a man who certainly has 
not the honour to be known to you, 
even by name. If any thing, however, 
can justify the liberty I take to beg 
your assistance, it must be the cause 
in which I demand it, which is no less 
than the vindication of the memory 
of Dr. Clark, both against the re- 
proaches and encomiums of a French 
Jesuit, who, in a book newly publish- 
ed (at Paris, under the name of Bern) 
against Voltaire, has advanced im- 
pudently the following lyes, which I 
shall translate exactly. 

“It is well known that Dr. Clark 
continued for a long time attached to 
the Arian principles and party, even 
while he was curate of St. James’s, 
This heretical obstinacy rendered him 
an object of aversion to all true Pro- 
testants, while it procured him the 
esteem and protection of the late 
Queen Caroline, who assumed the airs 
and character of a Free-thinker, (es- 
prit fort,) to make the world believe 
that she was wiser than her neigh- 
bours. One of her maids of honour, 
urged by her importunate solicitations 
to abandon Popery, promised to com- 
ply with the Queen’s request, if an 
one would prove to her that the Wo 
was not God, Upon this, Mr. Hooke 
was desired to procure a conference 
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between Dr. Clark and some Roman 
Catholic Divine upon that knotty 
point, and accordingly addressed him- 
self to Dr. Hawarden, member of the 
College of Douay, who consented to 
the conference. Hawarden began it 
by asking Dr. Clark ‘ whether or no 
he believed that the Word or Logos 
could be annihilated?’ Adding, that 
if he answered in the affirmative, he 
reduced the Word to the rank of a 
mere creature: and that if he replied 
in the negative, he gave reason to 
conclude that the Word was God, 
consubstantial with the Father. Dr. 
Clark was so perplexed with this 
striking dilemma, that he was reduced 
to silence, and answered not a single 
word. Dr. Gibson, Bishop of London, 
who was present at the conference, 
burst out into a violent fit of laughing, 
to see the great Doctor of the Arians 
reduced to silence, &c. &c. There 
were also other conferences, which 
were equally prejudicial to the repn- 
tation of the famous curate of St. 
James’s, and which Dr. Hawarden has 
published in English.” 

After this the same Jesuit tells us 
that Dr. Clark ** abjured Arianism,” 
and “in the sermons he preached at 
Boyle’s Lectures recanted solemnly 
his former opinions,” which he impu- 
dently attempts to prove, not by any 
citations from the works of Dr. Clark, 
but, by a long passage drawn from 
Abbadiec, who, he says, borrowed all 
that he wrote on the divinity of Christ 
from the pretended proselyte in ques- 
tion, 

You will be naturally astonished, 
Sir, at such egregious absurdities, and 
will wonder how any man of learning, 
for such the author of the Oracle, &c., 
is said to be,* dare affirm in print, 
that the late Queen had a Popish 
maid of honour, that this maid of ho- 
nour offered to turn Protestant, if it 
was demonstrated to her that the Word 
was not God, and that Dr. Clark re- 
canted his Arian principles, in a set 
of sermons, wherein it was expressly 
prohibited to discuss, or even mnention, 
any of the points controverted among 


_ © The Oracle de Nouveaux Philosophes 
is supposed to be wrote by Father Ber- 
thier, principal author and director of the 
Mémoires de Trevoux: this, however, 
is far from being certain—Dr, Mac. 
latne’s note, 
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Christians. All this I shall make the 
proper use of in exposing the igno. 
rance or bad faith of the Jesuit, of 
whose book I am preparing an extract 
for the Bibliotheque des Sciences, &e., 
published here, and in which I am 
concerned; but I stand in need of far. 
ther information with respect to the 
pretended conference between Dr, 
Clark and Hawarden, and would be 
glad to know if there is any tradition 
that could have given rise to this story, 
The story is highly improbable; but 
as many improbable things have bap- 
ened, this is not suflicient to destroy 
its credit ; besides, facts which are not 
impossible can only be disproved by 
shewing that they are without testi- 
mony, or by producing testimony 
against them. Permit me therefore, 
Sir, to have recourse to your kind 
succours upon this occasion, and be 
assured not only of my gratitude, but 
also of the zeal with which I shall 
ever seize any occasion that may be 
presented of testifying my readiness 
to obey your orders. Your commerce 
in the Republic of Letters is too ex- 
tensive to stand in any need of my 
poor services in that way ; such how- 
ever as they are, you may command 
them freely. 
lam, Sir, with the utmost re- 
spect, your most humble and 


most obedient servant, — 
A. MACLAINE. 


Hague, October 9, 1759. 


If you honour me with an answer, be 
so good, Sir, as to direct it to me, 
as Minister of the English Church 
at the Hague. 


a 
Sir, 

J ears shewn (pp. 214—221) 
that Jerome restored the text 

of the three Heavenly Witnesses 1 
the fifth century, on the authority of 
the Greek manuscripts, I proceed, 
the last place, to shew that those call: 
ed the Greek and Latin Fathers were 
well acquainted with the verse, though 
they do not quote it till its restora 
tion. I premise what is said in re 
ference to it by Lucian, of Samosata, 
in the second century. In one of his 
dialogues, Critias, a Heathen, asks 
Triephon, a pretended catechume?, 
“Whom shall I bind by an oath to 

myself (or whom shall I profess)? 
The answer given is, ‘* The God whe 
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rules aloft, great, immortal, heavenly ; 
—the Son of the Father—the Spirit 
proceeding from the Father, three 
making one, and one three, éy ex tToiwy, 
cas e& évac Tom. Lue. II. p- 596, 
ed. Hemster. Here a God is solemnly 
appealed to as witness; he is in the 
heavens: he consists of three, Father, 
Son and Spirit; these three make 
one. This is the caricature ; and the 
original, beyond all reasonable doubt, 
is the Apostle John. ‘Qs esas tH prev 
imecaces Toa, TH Oe crupwng sv, are 
the words of the Arian Council at An- 
tioch in 431, which I have already 
shewn to be founded on the disputed 
text. 

Traces of the verse might be point- 
ed out in Jreneus and Athenagoras. 
But J pass over these, and just men- 
tion that Theophilus of Antioch, in 
S81, who is supposed to be the first 
that has used the term Trinity, thus 
connumerates the three persons, as 
they stand in the text of John: 
“These are certain types of the ‘Tri- 
nity,—of God, his Logos and his Wis- 
dom.” Ad Autolychum, Lib. ii. p. 
96. This is noticed by the Bishop of 
St. David’s in his Letter to the Cler- 
gy, p. 20; who justly observes, that 
the term “* Wisdom” is often put for 
“the Holy Spirit.’ Ta this connu- 
meration Theophilus follows the Apos- 
tle in using Logos, the Word, for Fi- 
lus, the Son, as is generally done by 
other writers. 

Tertullian wrote about the end of 
the second century. His reference 
to the text would hardly have been 
questioned, if the true state of the 
dispute between him and Praxeas had 
been ascertained. That heresiarch, 
as he has been called, maintained that 
the Father, the Word and the Holy 
Spirit were but one person. This 
shews that he considered the Holy 
Spirit to be the Spirit of God, and 
the Logos to be the attributes of God, 
as displayed in nature and revelation. 
From this it is clear that Praxeas dis- 
tinguished between the Logos and the 
Son, and that he took the latter to 
mean the man Jesus. Yet Tertullian 
takes occasion to say, that Praxeas 
confounded the Son with the Father, 
and hence gives him the name of Pa- 
‘ripassian, as if he believed that God 
the Father suffered with the Son. 
‘ow what ground was there for this 
Fepresentation? It is undoubtedly. a 
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gross calumny, as Lardner takes it to 
be: see his History of Heretics, ch. xx. 
7. Yet there must be some founda- 
tion for it, beyond what yet appears : 
and we shall at once discover the 
ground for it, if we assume, what is 
certainly true, that the text of John 
was not only known to Praxeas and 
Tertullian, but that it was the prin- 
cipal cause of their disputes. The 
former maintained, that the Logos 
meant emanations of the Divine attri- 
butes communicated to the man Je- 
sus, and yet he must have allowed 
that in the disputed text it is synony- 
mous with the Sen of God, or Jesus 
endowed with authority from God. 
This furnished his uncandid adversary 
with a fair handle to fasten on him the 
epithet of Patripassian ; because, on 
one hand, he believed the Logos in 
the strictest sense to mean God the 
Father; and, on the other, he inter- 
preted it as meaning the Son, whom 
he expressly defines to be flesh or the 
man Jesus. With regard to the text 
of John, Praxeas must have explained 
it, as any Unitarian would have done, 
as taking the Logos to mean Jesus in 
his official capacity, and the expressed 
unity to intend unity of consent, not 
of substance. But this did not suit 
the views of Tertullian ; and he art- 
fully pins down his opponent to an 
absurdity arising from the two differ- 
ent acceptations which he assumed to 
the term, by substituting, what Prax- 
eas would not have allowed, the Son 
for the Logos in the connumeration 
of the three persons, and insisting on 
the intended unity, as meaning unity 
of substance. Thus the controversy 
turns on the text of the three Hea- 
venly Witnesses. I will quote the 
passage of Tertullian, as it is correctly 
translated in a recent production of 
the Bishop of Bristol, who sides with 
the adversaries of the verse: ‘‘ Of this 
Comforter, the Son says, he shall take 
of mine, as the Son himself had taken 
of the Father’s. Thus the connexion 
of the Father in the Son, and of the 
Son in the Paraclete, makes three co- 
herent persons, one in the other, 
which three are one in substance, 
unum, not one in number, unanus; in 
the same manner in which it is said, 
I and my Father are one’’—Adver. 
Prax. c. xxv.—that is, not unus, one 
person, as Praxeas maintained, but 
unum, ty, as asserted in | John v. 7. 
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Now, it is certain that in this place 
Tertullian is either reasoning on this 
last verse, or on chap. x. 30, of John’s 
Gospel, which he quotes. That the 
first of this alternative is the fact will 
appear evident from the following rea- 
sons. First, Tertullian here specifies 
three persons, the Father, the Son and 
the Holy Spirit; whereas, in the pas- 
sage of the Gospel, fico only are no- 
ticed, the Father and the Son; and if 
he drew an inference from it, he would 
have said, ‘‘ which ¢wo are one.” But 
he says expressly, ‘‘ which ¢hree are 
one,” — Qui tres unum sunt.  Se- 
eondly, this cannot be an inference, 
as Porson and others maintain, from 
the words of the Evangelist ; because 
it is asserted in independent and posi- 
tive terms, without doubt or limita- 
tion; and what is more remarkable, 
Tertullian refers to the Evangelist as 
furnishing an illustration, an addition- 
al evidence for the truth of his own 
interpretation, /n the same manner in 
chick it is said, This very clause, 
the force of which has been overlook- 
ed by the adversaries of the disputed 
text, demonstrates that the writer is 
arguing from some passage indepen- 
deat of that from which he borrowed 
his illustration. To draw an inference 
frem a text, and then refer to that 
text to illustrate it and confirm it, is 
an absurdity of which no author in 
his solid mind would be guilty. Third- 
ly, as the clause, “ Qui tres unum 
sunt,” is a quotation from Scripture, 
it must have been quoted from the 
a of John: for in no other part 
of the Christian Scriptures exist any 
words like it, or which even justify it. 

In the fourth place, other writers 
quote this very clause to prove the 
unity of the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Spirit. Thus Origen virtuall 
evtes if, Ina Scholium on Psalm exxii. 
Ta 2% Toi Kuowe é Qeog Hudy ess’ os 
yao to iy uci, The Lord our God is 
threefold ; FOR THRY ARE ONR. 

Pharbadius quotes it about the mid- 
dle of the fourth century. “Our Lord 
savs, I will ask of the Father, and he 
will give you another advocate. Thus 
the Spint is different from the Son, 
as the Son is different from the Father ; 
yet all three are but one God.” Now 
if nothing more was added, I should 
have concluded, with fall confidence, 
= ys a alluded to the last 

the disputed text ; because 
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no other passage existed which jastj. 
fied such an assertion. Accordingly 
he subjoins his reason for saying, that 
these three persons are one Goi, 
** Quia tres unum sunt.” The causa 
quia leaves no doubt that the succeed. 
ing words are not an inference, as js 
supposed in Tertullian, but a scrip. 
tural quotation, which carried in its 
proof of the assertion preceding it. 

Marcus Celedensis, fifteen years 
later, quotes it. ‘* To us there is one 
Father, one Son, a true God, and one 
Holy Spirit, a true God, and these 
three are one.’ Et Ai tres unwn 
sunt. 

Cyprian, who closely succeeded 
Tertullian, quotes it. * De Patre, et Fi- 
lio, et Spiritu Sancto Scriptum est: 
ct hi tres unum sunt.” In this para- 
graph are implied two things, namely, 
that the Father, and the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit are one, and that it is 0 
written of them, or that they are said 
to be one in the Scriptures, But ob- 
serve, the clause which says that these 
three bare witness, and suggests the 
unity meant to be that of testimony, 
is artfully omitted ; and Cyprian leaves 
the reader to conclude, as ‘Tertullian 
asserts, that the unity intended by 
the Apostle means that of Jeing of 
essence. 

Fulgentius, an African Bishop to- 
wards the close of the fifth ceutury, 
who was free from the restraints which 
pressed on his predecessors, quotes 
not only this clause, but the whole 
verse. “ Beatus enim Joannes Testa- 
tur, Tres sunt qui testimonium perhi- 
bent in ceelo, Pater, Verbum et 5p 
ritus Sanctus; et tres unum sunt.” To 
this he premises an allusion to ‘Tertal- 
lian, “ i Patre ergo et Filio et Spinta 
Sancto unitatem substantia acc 
mus, personas confundere non @ 
mus.” Tertullian was the great Doc- 
tor at the head of the Latin Church: 
he defines the unity of the Apostle to 
be unitatem substantia. This definl- 
tion Fulgentius notices ; and, with the 
submission due from a pupil to his 
master, he writes unitatem substaahe 
accipimus. It is worthy of reman 
that the term énoeciy, expresses 
Greek what Tertullian meant by «#4 
substantia in Latin, and was ©0 
by the author of the Nicene ray” 
convey the same signification. in 
the reference which the use of it 
that creed to the verse in the 
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of John, shews that Tertullian had a 
similar reference. 

Athanasius, in the fourth century, 
quotes the verse, with reference to 
| as its author. ‘The passage is 
this: ‘Is not that lively and saving 
baptisin, whereby we receive remis- 
sion of sins, administered in the name 
of the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Spirit? And St. John says, And these 
three are one.” See Porson’s Letters, 
p. 213, This quotation is evaded by 
saying, that the dialogue between an 
Athanasian and an Arian, in which 
this paragraph occurs, is supposed to 
be spurious. The argument is, that 
some things are said in it, which are 
worthy only of a doating monk: as 
if anv thing could be said by a monk, 
which might not be said by a wretch 
like Athanasitis. The truth is, certain 
divines, being ashamed that the au- 
thor of such a dialogue should be 
deemed the chief pillar of the English 
Church, and the framer of its creed, 
stripped him of the disgrace, and put 
iton Maximus, a monk of the seventh 
century, ‘This, however, is a gratui- 
tous assumption, and the dialogue is 
as authentic as any other of the works 
ot Athanasius. The piece came down 
among his works and under his name. 
It was composed when the Arian con- 
troversy Was raging, which was in the 
fourth, not in the seventh century, 
and there occurs in it an incidental 
uotice of the joint reign of Constan- 
ine and Constantius, A. C. 337, as a 
period of recent occurrence. 

Ihave not yet done with Tertullian. 
la his Treatise de Baptismo, p. 226, 
he has words to this effect: ** Thus 
was John the forerunner of our Lord 
preparing his way; and, as a herald 
“ispensing baptism, he makes ready 
the way for the Holy Spirit coming 
7 Sag as were baptized, by the 

ang away of their sins; which 
purification faith obtains, being sealed 
Gh — the Son and the Holy 
ren. ry if in three witnesses 
a a shall stand, how much 
on og through the blessing we 
Seen same arbiters of faith, and 
shoes Pt Sgeniatis of salvation, the 
estebliohven” names ahound to the 

— of our hope!’ Here 
runner of’ On mentioning the fore- 
Wotan Lord, has before his 
sions — neers took place at his 
ven ne inely, the Father proclaim- 
* AXI, 20 
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ing him as his beloved Son, and the 
Holy Spirit descending upon him in 
the form of a dove. From this, as on 
the wings of association, plucked, as 
it were, from the very dove which was 
presented to his imagination, he flies 
off, and lights on the three Heavenly 
Witnesses, whom he calls arbitros fi- 
dei, et sponsores salutis, but quotes 
only the ninth verse, // we receive 
the witness of men, the witness of God 
is greater. This association supposes 
the existence of the seventh verse, and 
SUpposes it, too, so well known, sO 
familiar, to ‘Tertullian, that, whenever 
the three divine names, numerus no- 
minum divinorum, as he calls the 
Father, the Son, and Holy Spirit, 
presented themselves to his mind, he 
necessarily and instantly recalled that 
verse to his recollection. Without the 
seventh verse, where we read of the 
three Heavenly Witnesses, as arbitros 
fidei, sponsores salutis, this associa- 
tion would have been impossible. 
Such an argument as this, drawn like 
pure water from the very fountain of 
truth, the great law which governs the 
moral world, must appear the most 
satisfactory, as lying tar beyond the 
reach of fiction or forgery. 

Clement, of Alexandria, in a work 
of which a fragment only is preserved, 
has a similar allusion to the verse: 
‘* Every promise is valid before two or 
three witnesses,—before the Father 
and the Son and the Holy Spirit, be- 
fore whom, as witnesses and helpers, 
what are called the commandments 
ought to be kept.” This passage was 
first pointed out by Bengelius, and 
lately alleged by Dr. Burgess. 

Basil, who was born in the earlier 
part of the fourth century, quotes, or 
rather paraphrases, the verse. His 
words are, ‘Os wisevovtes t1¢ Oeov, Kas 
Aoyoy, kas [lveva, pray eoay JtoTynta® 
Those who believe in God and the 
Word and the Spirit, being one God- 
Aead. Uere the true connumeration 
of the Word instead of the Son, is 
preserved ; and the last clause of the 
verse, ‘* And these three are one,” is 
faithfully paraphrased by the words, 
‘ being one Godhead.” This led Por- 
son to confess, that the passage of 
Basil Jooks like the verse of St. John. 

Theodorus, the master of Chrysos- 
tom, about the same age, as we learn 
from Suidas, wrote a treatise on one 
God, in the Trinity, from the Epistle 
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of John the Evangelist. See Suidas, 
under the word Aides. This is a re- 
inarkable fact, as it implies the exist- 
ence and notoriety of the verse in the 
fourth century. 

Cyril, towards the beginning of the 
fifth century, in his Thesaurus, at- 
tempts to prove that the Holy Spirit 
is God. With this view he extracts 
the 6th and 8th verses, but omits the 
7th; yet he inserts an argument 
which demonstrates that this very 
verse lay before him, though he was 
afraid to use it. His words are to this 
effect: “ For having said, that it is 
the Spirit of God that witnesses, a lit- 
tle forward, John adds, The witness 
of God is greater. How then is he a 
creature, who is connumerated with 
the universal Father, and completes 
the number of the Holy Triad 2?” The 
words in italics constitute the seventh 
verse, which Cyril wished to quote, 
as being direct to his purpose, yet 
through fear he declined to produce 
it in express terms. ‘This was in the 
fifth century. Time, however, re- 
moved the grounds of his apprehen- 
sion; and, in the course of seven cen- 
turies after, Euthymius Zigabenus 
published a work called The Panoply 
of Faith, in which he quotes the words 
of Cyril, premising the disputed verse 
as it now stands in the copies of the 
Greck Testament. 

Gregory Nazianzen, in the year 38), 
quotes the substance of the verse, and 
puts upon the last clause the ortho- 
dox interpretation. Tlistvouey To Mey 
iy erig—ta be toe Tass Umocaceci— 
We helieve them one in essence, but 
three in persons ;—one in essence, in 
opposition to the Arians, who main- 
tained them to be fy cumpang, one in 
consent. This writer felt the force of 
the Arian interpretation ; and in order 
to silence the adversary, he adopts 
both: Misevouey esg warepa, nai diov, Kas 
Treva Te dyisy, dusveria nas bucdofa— 
We believe in the Father, and the Son 
and the Holy Spirit, one in substance 
and one in consent. 

Augustine quotes the verse. “ This 
nan,” says the Quarterly Reviewer, 
No. LXV. p. 84, “ taught the African 
Chureh, with an authority only infe- 
rior to that of the Apostles, that the 
Howotisian doctrine of the Trinity 
Was contained in the words of St. 
John. Tres sunt qui testimonium 
dant, spiritus, et aqua, et sanguis ; et 


hi tres unum sunt.” The term fuse. 
gwoy was first coined in the Nicene 
Council, and, as I have shewn, founs. 
ed on the text of the three Heavenly 
Witnesses, for the purpose of assert. 
ing that they were one in essence, jn 
Opposition to the Arians, who taught 
that the Apostle meant unity of con. 
sent. If, then, Augustine tanght the 
Homoiisian doctrine of the Trinity, 
he at once held forth his knowledge 
of the verse, and concurred in the 
orthodox construction of it. It is in 
vain to say that he extracted this doe. 
trine by a mystical interpretation of 
the eighth ; because I have already 
shewn, that the allegory of the eighth 
was an artifice to cover the true mean- 
ing of the seventh, and that such an 
allegory was too far-fetched, too fo- 
reign to the context, and too absurd, 
and even impious, to have been 
thought of, had it not been suggested 
by the real presence of the seventh 
verse. 

From the Works of Augustine, VIIL 
p- 514, ed. Bened., the Reviewer, 
p- 83, quotes the following passage: 
Testes vero esse Patrem et Filium et 
Spiritum Sanctum quis Evangelio ere- 
dit et dubitat, Dicente Filio, Ego 
sum qui testimonium perhibeo de me, 
et testimonium perhibet de me, ql 
misit me Pater. Uhi etsi non est 
commemoratus Spiritus Sanctus, nou 
tamen intelligitur separatus. Sed nec 
de ipso alibi tacuit, eumque testem 
satis aperteque monstravit. Nam cum 
illum promitteret, ait: Ipse_ test 
monium perhibebit de me. Hi sunt 
tres testes; ef tres unum sunt, qu 
unius substantiz sunt. If the reader 
will throw his eye on the words in 
italics, he will instantly perceive the 
text of the three Heavenly Witnesses 
complete: for the Father, the 50a 
and the Holy Spirit are connume- 
rated—they are three witnesses—thest 
witnesses are one: and this is neither 
more nor less than the verse of t 
Apostle John. Having thus 10 sub- 
stance cited the text, Augustine goes 
to the Gospel of John to prove the 
truth of its parts taken separately : 
This is the very thing that I have 
done in my first letter on the subject, 
when I proved that the three Wit- 
nesses mentioned in the Epistte 
John are found also in his Gospe, 
and are found, too, the very pillars 
the Gospel. It is observable further, 
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that Augustine contents himself with 
saying that the Father, the Son and 
the Holy Spirit are three witnesses, 
Hi sunt tres testes; but has sup- 
pressed the subject which they at- 
tested, namely, that ‘‘ Jesus is the 
Christ or the Son of God,” in oppo- 
sition to the Gnostics, who maintained 
the divinity of the Christ, and_re- 
iected Jesus as being a man, This 
suppression is a palpable omission, 
and shews to demonstration that Au- 
gustine understood the verse in the 
very sense which I have annexed to 
it: yet he wheels about, and when 
you might expect him to say that 
these three Witnesses were one in tes- 
timony, he inculeates that they were 
one in substance. Had he gone one 
step farther and stated what those 
Witnesses certify in the Gospel, he 
would have cut down the Trinity at 
one blow as with a hatchet. This he 
well knew, and though he lifted up 
his arm to do it, he directed the blow 
to another quarter. His conduct in 
this respect warrants me in conclud- 
ing, that Augustine was, at this time, 
4 Trinitarian sorely against his will, 
and that he wished, but dared not, 
avow his real sentiments. I conclude 
this, because, by directing the atten. 
ion of his readers to the three Wit- 
hesses as bearing testimony to Jesus 
iv the Gospel, he led them directly to 
perceive the true sense of the apos- 
tolic text, and thus to reject the mass 
of absurdity and falsehood implied in 
the ‘Trinitarian interpretation. Au- 
sustine was a man of talents and 
great learning, but he was a tempo- 
nzer, and his own confession is on 
record, that till he read the writings of 
Plato he was an Unitarian. ‘This con- 
lession of itself is enough, and speaks 
* volume. But hear the Quarterly 
Xeviewer. In the face of the fact 
ne Augustine cites the verse, and 
mans his readers to set aside the per- 
frsion of it in support of the ‘Tri- 
lity, he is so blind and infatuated 
as to draw the following inference : 
. a 0 this single passage we believe 
conch Possible fairly to avoid the 
the ‘a that at the beginning of 
the thr ° ey the verse containing 
nown ag cavenly Witnesses was un- 
£. tS ® part of Holy Writ” ! 

pan, about the middle of the 
merus | Ury, quotes the verse. Nu- 
¢rnarius refertur ad Trinitatem 
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in Joannis epistola: tres sunt qui 
testimonium dant in Coelo— Pater, 
Verbum, et Spiritus Sanctus. Here 
the Unity is first assumed as meaning 
the Trinity; the clauses asserting it 
in both the seventh and eighth verses 
are amputated, the amputation being 
designed to prevent the reader from 
discovering the true nature of that 
unity which the Apostle inculcates. 

Vigilius of Thapsos quotes the 
verse :—Tres sunt qui testimonium 
perhibent in terra, aqua, sanguis, et 
caro; et tres in nobis sunt: et tres 
sunt qui testimonium perhibent in 
coelo—Pater, Verbum, et Spiritus ; 
et hi tres unum sunt. Here we de- 
tect several artifices calculated to dis- 
guise the real meaning of the Apos- 
tle. Some words foreign to the ori- 
ginal are introduced, and the clause 
in the eighth expressing the unity of 
testimony, which is the only true key 
to the sense of the passage, is ex- 
cluded. The seventh and eighth are 
transposed, The transposition is art- 
ful: for by the help of the new read- 
ing it suggests a tacit illustration of 
the Trinity in Unity—that as water, 
blood and flesh form one body in 
man, so the three which give testi- 
mony in heaven, the Father, the 
Word and the Holy Spirit, are one 
being. 

Cassiodorus, about the middie of 
the sixth century, quotes the verse. 
This man, lke Jerome, was a great 
biblical critic and a laborious investi- 
gator of MSS. and various readings ; 
and he wrote a commentary on the 
Epistles of Paul, the Acts of the 
Apostles, and the Revelation, enti- 
tled Compleviones, in which he has 
these words: Testificantur in terra 
tria mysteria, aqua, sanguis, et spiri- 
tus, que in passione Domini leguatur 
impleta: in ceelo autem Pater, et 
Filius et Spiritus Sanctus: et hi tres 
unus est Deus. 

Finally, the verse is quoted by 
above four hundred orthodox bishops, 
in a confession of faith presented to 
Hunneric, King of the Vandals, in 
Africa. This was in the year 484, 
and the confession has these words, 
which they ascribe to John the Evan- 
gelist: ‘Tres sunt qui testimonium 
perhibent in coelo, Pater, Verbum, 
et Spiritus Sanctus. Observe, this is 
not a quotation of one writer, but of 
all the heads of the churches in Afri. 
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ca, in the Mediterranean islands, in 
Greece, in Rome, and in other places. 
The quotation, therefore, virtually 
presents the united testimony of all 
the learned throughout the whole 
Christian world to the genuineness of 
the text of the three Heavenly Wit- 
nesses. The king, who summoned 
them to appear at Carthage, was a 
furious Arian, bent on exterminating 
the orthodox. They produced the 
verse, they said, as placing the divi- 
nity of Christ in a point clearer than 
light. Could they hope by forging 
it, to impose upon a powerful enemy, 
surrounded by all the Arian bishops, 
who were ready to refute or expose 
any unfair dealings in their oppo- 
nents? The thing is impossible: 
they all knew that, though their in- 
terpretation of the verse was opposed, 
the authenticity of it could not be 
called in question. They knew, too, 
that the very Arian bishops now pre- 
paring to put down the Homoiisian 
doctrine of the Trinity, had assembled 
only forty years before at Antioch, 
and interpreted the unity spoken of 
in the apostolic verse as meaning 
unity of testimony, and thus their 
very opponents in a body sanctioned 
its genuineness. The Reviewer erro- 
neously assumes that Augustine was 
unacquainted with the text; from his 
silence he infers, that it was equally 
unknown to the African Church. 
The assumption, if true, involves 
facts utterly unaccountable, and at 
variance with all that we know of 
human nature ; and this shews that a 
critic, if so foolish as to close his 
eyes on the broad meridian light of 
truth, may be vain enough to believe, 
that his readers will follow his ex- 
ample and become as blind as him- 
self, 

I shall now conclude with one ob- 
servation, to which I invite the atten- 
tion of my readers. Jerome restored 
the verse on the authority of Greek 
MSS. about the middle of the tifth 
century. The writers before Jerome 
such as Tertullian, Clement, Origen, 
Cyprian, Phabadius and others, though 
familiar with the verse, quote it only 
partially—quote it with their own 
gloss—in a word, they quote it under 
covert of the disciplina Arcani. But 
the authors who succeeded Jerome, 
such as the four hundred African 
Bishops, Eucherius, Cassiodorus, Vi- 
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gilius Thapsensis and Fulgentius, quot 
the verse fully and without disguise 
though they accompany it with art. 
fices to disguise its true acceptation, 
This is a very striking distinction: 
and to what cause is it to be ascribed: 
Plainly, to the conduct of Jerome in 
restoring the verse, to the truth and 
genuineness of the prologue pretixed 
to the Canonical Epistles. The tes. 
toration of the text dissolved the Dis. 
ciplina Arcani for ever, and the ecele. 
siastical authors who came after Je 
rome, finding all farther disguise 
ineffectual, cite it fully, though not 
Without contrivances to pre-occupy 
the public with their own construction 
of it. 

Here another coincidence, of a deli. 
cate nature, which ever accompanies 
truth, and lies beyond the reach of 
fraud and falsehood, presents itself 
The Latin writers defvre Jerome, in 
alluding to the verse or quoting it, 
alicays use Filius instead ot Verbum, 
as it is in the original. But those 
who came after him as uniformly use 
the latter in lieu of the former. To 
what is this deviation from Tertullian, 
their Great Master, to be ascribed? 
I answer again, to Jerome, who had 
corrected the text and restored Ver- 
bum as the true reading. The change, 
as endangering the orthodox faith, was 
the effect not of choice but of neces- 
sity: for whenever they accompany 
the text with their own comment, they 
adopt their favourite /ilius instead of 
the long disinherited /eréum. 

In my next paper I will exhibit i 
one concise view the evidence for the 
authenticity of this celebrated text, 
and contrast it with the arguiments al- 
leged against it, and then conclude 


the subject. 
. BEN DAVID. 
SS 

London, ‘ 

Sir, Feb. 2, 1826. 
OWEVER trite the observatio?, 
I it will be found no less just and 

important, that names have agreata 
lasting influence on the every-day 0 
currences of life, and that the misap 
plication of terms produces a 
misconceptions of things; 4s we a 

quently see that individuals and e 

large bodies of persons are by 4 siMf 
appellation held in higher estimation, 
or are covered with derision oF 
tempt; and multitudes of peop 
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the mere sound of words are led into 
the most erroneous opinions through 
inattention to their true signification. 
This I conceive to be very much the 
case alsoon religious subjects ; and the 
various sects of Christians, who so 
often lose sight of justice and charity 
in endeavouring to affix names of re- 
roach or degradation on each other, 
well know their power in exciting feel- 
ings of dislike and disgust, not to say 
abhorrence; as on the other hand, an 
assumption of some honourable epi- 
thet as a distinguishing title, has been 
found very effective in producing cor- 
responding ideas in the mass of man- 
kind, though frequently the name has 
been inconsistent with, and even op- 
posite to, the doctrines or system so 
designated. This is unquestionably the 
case, ian the view of a Unitarian, in 
the following (among many other) in- 
stances: Evangelical doctrine, applied 
to the system of Calvinism, and Lvan- 
gelical preacher, applied to those who 
preach doctrines which consign a 
great majority of the human race to 
intolerable and endless misery. Or- 
thodow Christians, as though they only 
held the right faith, and were the 
only true believers, notwithstanding 
that mystery and incomprehensibility 
are the two pillars of their system. 
Catholic: this is a name which ap- 
pears to have been zealously assumed 
by, and too generally conceded to, the 
Romanists, and has no doubt been 
very operative on the minds of the 
great body of people in that com- 
imunion, to satisfy them that theirs is 
the only true and universal church, 
thereby producing a veneration that 
will more readily receive and submit 
tv her various inconsistencies, absur- 
(ities, and pretensions to absolute au- 
thority over Faith and conscience. 
Should we not, on these and similar 
misapplications of important terms, 
endeavour most strenuously to restore 
the right use and appropriation of 
them, that instead of being the causes 
of obscurity and false confidence and 
error, they may become the efficient 
medium of communicating clear ideas 
aud establishing true principles ? 
Another class of terms has been 
also introduced among Christians, from 
the Jewish Scriptures, in a literal or 
nearly a literal sense, which, used in 
that way, seem fraught with very inju- 
hous consequences, aud which, except 
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in remote and figurative significations, 
do not seem proper to deseribe any 
part of the Christian system : an exam- 
ple or two will perhaps make this 
evident. The word Sacrifice, as ap- 
plied by the Romanists in the cele. 
bration of the mass, wherein, as is 
declared by the council of Trent, a 
true and proper sacrifice is offered for 
the living and the dead, in the ordi- 
nance of the Eucharist; here of course 
are literally the priest, the altar, and 
the victim—all equally unknown to 
Christianity. And, by the way, whata 
victim !—their God—and to be con- 
tinually offered afresh as long as man 
shall exist on the earth. 

We, as Protestants, have rejected this 
most monstrous doctrine, although we 
have not discarded all the terms; for 
in our Established Church, the priest 
and the altar remain, but the victim 
is no longer there. This incongruity 
must surely have a pernicious effect : 
terms are retained which will directly 
tend to mislead and confuse the minds 
of the people, producing a supersti- 
tious regard to one place more than 
another as being the most holy; thus 
converting a table of social religious 
communion, a commemoration of the 
great event on which Christianity rests, 
into an altar for sacrifice, and endea- 
vouring to assimilate our pure and 
spiritual religion to the forms and 
ceremonies and external observances 
of other systems, which two thousand 
years ago were old and ready to per- 
ish, and which have long, as respects 
Christianity, passed away: vet still by 
the word being retained, multitudes 
may be led to believe that a sacrifice, 
in its literal signification, is consistent 
with our religion. 

Another also of the Mosaic ordi- 
nances has of late been much insisted 
on, and endeavoured to be enforced on 
the public, I mean the sabbatical ob- 
servance of the Lord’s.day. The term 
Sabbath being with some classes of 
Christians almost universally applied 
to the first day of the week, the name 
seems to have induced among them 
the opinion, that it is obligatory on 
Christians to observe this day as the 
seventh was, and still is, observed by 
the Jews, though not with the same 
degree of strictness as it was enjoined 
to the children of Israel. Here we have 
a striking example of the influence 
which a word, a name, may and is in- 
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tended to produce without any scrip- 
tural authority. The partisans of this 
opinion appear to be most anxious to 
establish it as a religious principle, 
and also by civil and penal enactisents 
to compel its observance, and approxi- 
mate as nearly as possible to this part 
of the law of Moses, of which they 
gave proof by their application to Par- 
liament some time since, though hap- 
pily they were there defeated and met 
with a keen reproof in having the pe- 
tition stigmatized as a most canting 
document. Is it possible that those 
persons can have read the Christian 
Scriptures with attention, wherein not 
a syllable appears of the institution 
of a Sabbath, but where our Lord in 
his public teaching and conduct prac- 
tically abolished it? And in various 
places the apostle of the Gentiles, 
seems to exult in being empowered and 
authorized to declare the abrogation 
of the ceremonial law and the emanci- 
pation of the world from the legal ob- 
servances of days, and times, and new 
moons, and Sabbaths, and earnestly 
exhorts Christians to stand fast in 
their liberty, and not be again en- 
tangled with the yoke of bondage, but, 
having passed from the state of child- 
hood and pupilage which existed un- 
der the law, to think and act as free- 
men in Christ; and it bas been with 
pain that I have observed some in- 

stances of even Unitarian ministers 

who in their public services have ap- 

veared to slide into this doctrine, and 

om spoken of the Sabbath much more 

like followers of Moses than disciples 

of Christ.—Perhaps, Mr. Editor, you 

would not have been troubled with the 

foregoing observations, but for one or 

two circumstances recently occuring 

among Christians of the Calvinistic, 

or self-named Evangelical, party. 

In the Supplement to the Evange- 
lical Magazine for 1825, published 
last month, under the head Religions 
Intelligence, the directors of that 
work have brought forward accounts 
of proceedings of the General Associa- 
tion and Tract Society at Boston, call- 
ed by the Supplement to the Evan- 
geliceal Magazine, Measures adopted 
Jor the Sanctification of the Sabbath, 
which consist of a report and resolu- 
tions, wherein the Sabbath, meaning 
the first day of the week, is styled a 
tacred institution > and though on so 
short a notice they are not prepared to 
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suggest any course of practical meg. 
sures that might promise to meet the 
exigencies of the case, &c., they regard 
with painful apprehensions the grow. 
ing indifference in many places to the 
sanctity of the Sabbath, &c. — Tolera- 
bly intelligible language this, to talk of 
practical measures. If it mean any 
thing more than the power of reasou 
and the force of truth, it cannot be 
Christian ; if not, they have alreaiy the 
means, in the freedom of speech and 
a fair field of action, wherein to use 
the weapons allowed to a Christian, 
which are not carnal but spiritual. 

Under the head Sassatu Break. 
ERS, is the following, I may say dread. 
ful statement, made by Dr. Milner, of 
New York, to the Tract Society, which 
seems to have been given and received 
very complacently. 

‘* A few years since a gentleman re- 
siding in Philadelphia, established a 
Sabbath school in the suburbs of the 
city, which he regularly met every 
Sabbath morning. As he walked, he 
noticed that he passed a house where 
he uniformly found a part of the fami- 
ly at work in the garden, raising ve- 
getables for market. In one of his 
walks past the garden he threw a 
Tract over the fence, on the sinful- 
ness of violating the holy Sabbath, 

“* No one happened to be in the gar- 
den at that time, and the Tract lay 
unperceived for some hours. But in 
the course of the day, a female of the 
family, walking through the garden, 
picked up the Tract, wondering how 
a religious book could come there. Oa 
reading its title and seeing the sub- 
ject on which it treated, she superstl 
tiously supposed it must have been 
sent there miraculously to convict the 
family of the awful guilt of breaking 
the Sabbath. What with the convic- 
tions of conscience awakened on read- 
ing the Tract, and what with more 
of superstition, the woman was first 
thrown into an agony, and next into 
convulsions; and that night about 
12 o’clock, in the most awful agony 
and forebodings of misery for awick 
life, she was stretched out a corpse! _ 
“Here,” said the Rev. Dr.Milner, ol 
New York, as he related this account 
at the meeting of the Tract Society at 
Boston, “here ] must not stop ; for 

should not have dared to have related 
the circumstance but for what follows: 
the woman was buried, but the Tract 
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was left behind. It was read by the 
family, and the consequence was, that 
hy the means of her death and the 
little Tract, five of the individuals out 
of seven who composed the family, 
were awakened and eventually were 
hopefully converted unto Christ. They 
have since brought forth fruits meet 
for repentance ; anil these five persons 
look upon that Tract as the instru- 
ment, in the hands of God, of their 
conversion.” 

Surely such a case needs but little 
comment. ‘The fact speaks, with an 
appalling voice, of the danger and de- 
structive tendency of the misapplica- 
tion of Scripture terms and phrases 
in attempting to establish unchristian 
doctrines. Thus a poor, ignorant, and, 
as far as appears, inoffensive person, 
was overwhelmed with the denuncia- 
tions contained in this tract against 
Sabbath breaking, which produced the 
extremity of mental agony, so that 
health was destroyed, the body sunk 
in convulsions, and the wretched vic- 
tim of blind and unfeeling Bigotry, 
was hurried into eternity in a state 
of mind more dreadful than words can 
express. For the perpetrator of this 
deed there may be some palliation, as 
he was not previously aware of the 
consequence of distributing those in- 
struments of death. But what shall 
we say of those Societies in both 
America and England, who can pub- 
lish such a case as a Gospel triumph ? 
Or are Dr. Milner and his sabbatical 
partizans in this country prepared to 
recommend a repetition (if that were 
possible) of such a fatal transaction ; 
that is to say, if by the awakening and 
hopeful conversion, according to their 
notions, of five persons, they would 
thus sacrifice a human being, not to 
say an immortal soul, filling that soul 
with unutterable anguish, and by those 
means dooming that human being to 
agony, despair and death? 

This doctrine, then, of sabbatical 
observances, having produced conse- 
quences so fatal as the case thus bla- 
zoned forth by the Missionary Socie- 
tes, may we not reasonably conclude, 
that where one has been driven to de- 
spair and even to death itself, thou- 
sands, whose agitated feelings the 
world never knew, have suffered in 
secret under a load of supposed 
puilt, aud have been made miserable 

y the anathemas of the misguided 
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sons of superstition? Many are the 
instances on record of criminals who 
at their last confession have attributed 
the commencement of their vicious 
courses to Sabbath breaking. They 
have been taught so. Perhaps in the 
thoughtlessness of youth they neg- 
lected their Sunday religious exer- 
cises, and in recreation spent that 
time which might (or might not) 
have been more profitably spent in 
Church; but this has been magnified 
into a great crime, a heinous sin 
against God, and judgment threatened 
and punishment denounced, till the 
youth has thought himself a repro- 
bate, and in desperation has plunged 
headlong into every vice. Make a man 
believe himself vile, and he will soon 
justify the opinion by his conduct. 

But such sentiments, such fears, 
and such mental sufferings, as are 
detailed above, never could exist, did 
we adhere to the simple trath, and 
not allow ourselves to commit the 
pious fraud of miscalling the first 
or Lord’s day. So important does 
it appear in this, among very many 
other instances, that we should 
oppose, and strenuously resist, the 
misapplication of words and terms 
in matters of so serious and deep 
concern as the truths of religion 
and the doctrines of Christianity. 

‘These hints are thrown out, Sir, in 
the hope that some of your correspon- 
dents who have leisure and talent and 
the love of Christian truth and sim- 
plicity, will come forward and treat 
this subject as it deserves, to expose 
the artitice of the priest and the fiery 
zeal of the bigot, who, by plausible 
pretexts and small but often repeated 
encroachments, are endeavouring to 
enslave the Christian world and per- 
petuate the reign of ignorance and 
fanaticism. 


S.H. 
——— 
Bristol, 
Sir, May 6, 1826. 


I AM quite satisfied with Dr. Car- 
penter’s explanation of his own 
meaning in the use of the term 
“* Evangelical,” (p. 155,) but he must 
pardon me for not being equally well 
satisfied with his justification of his 
unexplained use ot that word. 

Were I to declare in the Monthly 
Repository that I had become more 
orthodox, might not my Unitarian 
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brethren very naturally conclude that 
I was approximating the vulgar stand- 
ard of faith? And yet [ might subse- 
quently explain my meaning to be, 
that oofo¢ signified right, and doxew to 
think or judge; and that I had no 
doubt but my perceptions of truth 
had become more consistent, and 
therefore, in the proper, abstract sense, 
more orthodox ; but this, IT hambly 
submit, would by no means justify 
my uneaplained use of the word: and 
thus precisely stands the case of Dr. 
(". and thie word ‘* Evangelical.” 

In like manner I might truly de- 
clare, that I believe the doctrine of 
Atonement, and afterwards I might 
explain that Atonement signified a 
peace-mnaking or reconciliation, both 
im its original Ka/adaayn, as well 
us in its translation Atonement, the 
latter being compounded of “ at- 
one-ment,” and signifying a state of 
unity or concord, and by no means 
implying the popular notion of satis- 
faction; but until this explanation 
appeared, [need hardly say what the 
theological world would think of my 
creed, : 

With great esteem for Dr. C.'s 
head, and still more for his heart, I 
am, Xe, 


H. 
a 
| London, 
SIR, May 4, 1826. 


YLERICUS CANTABRIGIEN- 

4 SIS (pp. 191—193) is “ not dis- 
posed to controvert the position that 
what is revealed can no longer re- 
main secret.” If vot secret it must 
be known, and if known it can no 
longer be a mystery. If by a mystery 
he means something which is incom- 
prehensible, something which the hu- 
man mind cannot understand, I deny 
that revelation contains any such doc- 
trine. ‘To reveal any thing in terms 
which are incomprehensible, is a self- 
contradictory proposition. To say 
that God reveals to us incomprehensi- 
ble doctrines, is to say that he gives 
us ideas of things of which we can 
form no idea, and of which he does 
not really give us any idea. This is 
absolutely impossible, If there were 
doctrines of this nature in religion, it 
would be altogether impossible to bee 
lieve them. For tobelieve a doctrine, 
's f@ Connect the ideas which can be 
formed concerning this doctrine. But 


we can have no idea of an incomprt. 
hensible doctrine, and therefore we 
cannot connect the ideas whieh eon. 
stitute this doctrine, nor Consequently 
believe it. , 
In opposition to this, Clevicus as. 
serts, that “* every Christian, to what. 
ever party he may belong, must un. 
avoidably yield his assent to what no 
understanding can properly compre. 
hend.” His first instance in proof of 
this assertion, is ‘‘ the resurrection 
of the same body, and the conferring 
immortality on a material substance.” 
These words form no part of revela- 
tion, be it observed ; the doctrine they 
teach may be true or it may be un 
true; they are merely man’s invention. 
The words of Christ are, ‘* The dead 
shall hear the voice of the Son of God, 
and shall come forth.” Not a word 
is said about conferring immortality 
on a material substance. Chirrist and 
his apostles taught a plain fact—that 
the dead should live again: as to the 
mode, the process, the time, they said 
nothing. The fact is comprehensi- 
ble; there is no mystery about it 
The next doctrine he brings forward 
in proof of his assertion is, that “ few 
will be saved,” and this is followed 
by that of “ the final extinction of 
the great majority of mankind, alter 
enduring ages of torment.” And he 
asks, with a very complacent air, 
“Is there no difficulty in apprehend- 
ing how this can be consistent with 
the Divine justice?” Yes, difficulty 
enough. But let me hint that he has 
just taken for granted the very poi 
he had to prove. I take the bull by 
the horns at once, and deny that any 
one of the doctrines he has mentioned 
in support of bis position are seriptt 
ral. Involved in difficulty and mys 
tery they assuredly are; but this 
not because they are part and parcel 
of Christianity, but because they are 
not. 

‘‘ Revelation,” he says, “ informs 
us that the minutest as well as the 
most important events are under the 
constant superintendence of an all- 
seeing and omnipotent Being ; and yet 
how Doquantly do these events appeat 
at variance with the Divine charactef 
as described in the gospel !” 

That God governs the world ™ 
wisdom and in love, is a doctrine 
reason and of Scripture. But how 
this principle is applied in all the de- 

















tails of his government is not revealed. 
We often call that which is a real 
blessing a calamity, and that which 
appears to us a heavy visitation is in 
truth a message of mercy. Hence, 
however certain events may ‘* appear 
at variance with the Divine character 
as described in the gospel,” we know 
that they are not so in truth and in 
fact. There is no mystery in this— 
it is only saying that God is wiser 
than man. ‘* Seeret things belong to 
the Lord our God, but those things 
that are revealed belong unto us and 
to our children for ever.” The mode 
in which he effects his benevolent pur- 
poses to his creatures is one of the 
secret things which belong to him 
alone; that his purpose is benevolent, 
is one of the things that are revealed 
and with which we have to do. 

“Of the justice, the impartiality, 
and the particular providence of the 
Deity, there cannot indeed exist a 
moment’s doubt, and yet there are 
mysterious circumstances connected 
with the application of these attri- 
lmtes to the condition and destiny of 
the human race, which the informa- 
tion conveyed to us in the inspired 
volume does not enable us to deve- 
lope.” This remark of your corre- 
spondent’s is perfectly true, but he 
will remember the question at issue 
has regard only to what the inspired 
volame does contain. The point in 
dispute is, are there mysteries in what 
revealed, and not in what is nof 
revealed? ‘‘ Where we cannot ex- 
plain, we must be content,” says he, 
“to acquiesce.” No doubt. Where 
it has not pleased our heavenly Father 
to vouchsafe information (and which 
information is doubtless withheld from 
the wisest and most benevolent pur- 
pose), we must remain, and it is best 
or us to remain, in ignorance ; but to 
call the revelation which he has given 
a mystery, to tell us that it contains 

what no understanding can pro- 
perly comprehend,” is to undervalue 
his noblest and most precious gift to 


man, 
A NONCONFORMIST. 
S 
Sin, May 8, 1826. 


aoe years since, when an En- 
g'sh traveller was enjoying the 
three days’ and three nights’ hospitali- 
y which the monks of the rich convent 
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Westminster Abbey claimed by the Prior of Afflinghan. 


2x5 


of Afflingham, between Ghent and 
Brussels, extend te all strangers who 
are disposed to tarry under their roof, 
the prior ordered one of the brethren 
to open a large iron-bound chest and 
bring him certain parchments. Upon 
their being produced, he placed them 
in the hands of the Englishman, and 
observed, ‘‘ There, Sir; these are the 
title-deeds of Westminster Abbey, 
which belongs to us: the priors of 
this Convent are by right the priors 
of that Abbey, and I have no doubt 
but that we shall one day or another 
recover our rights.” In corroboration 
of this curious declaration of the prior 
of Afflingham monastery, amongst the 
ancient tombs in Westminster Abbey 
there are two that contain the ashes 
of the like number of priors of that 
monastery, 

But, Sir, though the prior thought 
to. recover possession of the Abbey, 
he did not say by what means he ex- 
pected that event to be brought about , 
whether by the pulpit, the press, or a@ 
suit in chancery. 

Now I beg to suggest through the 
medium of the Repository—for who 
knows but the Repository may be 
read in the Convent?—that there would 
now be a fair prospect of the Prior’s 
succeeding to hon. together with cer- 
tain correspondents of the “ Congre- 
gational,” an Evangelical Crusade So- 
ciety, to recover property which, like 
theirs, through the progress of truth, 
has passed into hands which the 
founders never intended. For, cer- 
tainly an honest and consistent Pro- 
testant must acknowledge, that the 
Catholic has as much right to recover 
his property, as he, the Protestant, 
has to recover his. And should the 
plan succeed, why not recede a step 
further—and England again become a 
land of Druids ? 2 


——— 
Todmorden, 
Sir, April \7, 1826. 

Vi yer I proceed to make any 

particular remarks upon those 
writers who have avimadverted upon 
my paper respecting the connexion 
which exists between believers and 
unbelievers, in Unitarian Congrega- 
tions, I have to request your readers 
to compare that paper with the obser- 
vations made upon it, I¢ has certainly 
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been misapprehended, and, by one 
writer, whether owing to haste, in- 
attention or anger, misrepresented. 

I shall notice the most important 
parts of each writer, as far as possi- 
ble, in the order in which they appear 
in your pages. 

Mr. T. C. Holland thinks “the 
statements contained in that letter 
exceedingly exaggerated,’’ Now, what 
are these statements? They are these: 
that Unbelievers frequent our places 
of worship; that they join in our de- 
votions and listen with complacency to 
the discourses of our ministers; that 
they take an active part in the manage- 
ment of the internal concerns of our 
churches; and that they are, in some 
cases, the principal pecuniary suppor- 
ters of our cause. The two last- 
mentioned circumstances, Mr. H. says, 
are as faras he knows “‘ of exceeding- 
ly rare occurrence ;” but this he also 
knows, that many who have been charg- 
ed with being Unbelievers, are Anti- 
supernaturalists of that kind described 
by your American correspondent, and 
whose opinions, notwithstanding all 
that candour may allow, and justly al- 
low, for sincerity and diligence in their 
formation, are so utterly subversive of 
every thing like areal revelation, that 
they by no means entitle the posses- 
sor of them to the Christian name, 

Mr. H. ** cannot see how a moral and 
pious Deist is inconsistent in wishing 
regularly to join in worship in that 
place where he will find more of what 
agrees with his sentiments, and less of 
what diflers from them, than among 
other bodies of Christians.” It is dif- 
ficult to reconcile morality and piety 
to the circumstances; and, as to the 
consistency, where is that?) What! is 
it not inconsistent that one who ad- 
mits no Revelation and no Mediator, 
joins regularly in worship in that place 
where all things are done in the name 
of Christ, the only Mediator, and that 
too under a revealed system? If this 
be consistent, I can sce no inconsistency 
whatever inthe disciple of Jesus who 
chooses to worship regularly in that 
place where he will find more of what 
agrees with his sentiments and less of 
what differs from them than among 
other bodies of unbelievers; I mean 
the Temple ot Mecca. 

An Unitarian Christian has indeed 
expressed an opinion much to this 


effect. He thinks that all Christians 
who believe in God may unite tog. 
ther in Christian worship, or in the 
worship of God generally. But gp. 
other correspondent (X.) seems tp 
agree in a considerable measure with 
me. He has expressed himself eveg 
more strongly than I, saying, “ for hy. 
pocrisy of such a die a stigma would be 
wanting.’ He hopes, however, that 
the fact is incredible: a fact admitted 
in, at all events, one instance by Mr, 
H., and made a boast of by another 
writer.—It may, indeed, be diflicul: 
to collect evidence, that Infidels are 
*‘recognised in such a manner as to 
destroy all distinction between them 
and the Unitarian Christian ;” but 
the difficulty of collecting evidence 
does not prove any thing in the case; 
it would probably be more difficult to 
disprove my statement by collecting 
evidence. My words are, “‘ both cha- 
racters are equally acknowledged in 
Unitarian congregations.” Are they 
not so acknowledged? If not, whatis 
the distinction between them? May 
we not put, with regard to a Deist, the 
question which Mr. Holland has ask- 
ed with regard toa person calling him 
self an Antisupernaturalist? Shall he 
come and worship, and not pay? 
Shall he pay, and not vote in the in- 
ternal affairs of the congregation: 
Shall he be competent to vote in the 
election of a minister and to give a0 
opinion in the choice of other officers, 
and yet be disqualified, merely by his 
unbelief, for filling any office himself? 
In all these respects, is he not acknow- 
ledged, equally with the Christian, as 4 
member of the congregation? In what 
other respects is he, as a member of 
the congregation, distinguished from 
him? What privileges belong to the 
Christian, of which the nature 
the society deprives the Deist? Even 
admitting the case to be of pom A 
ly rare occurrence, it Aas occurred; 
and may occur again. In no old-est® 
blished Unitarian congregation which 
I am acquainted with, does there exist 
any thing in the constitution of the 
society to prevent its becoming excee™ 
ingly common, if it is not so now. 7 
this state of things, how are my state- 
ments calculated to make “a very 8? 
fair and unfavourable impression T= 
specting us, on other Christians 2 
One of your correspondents, “A Unt 
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tarian Christian,” says, “* there is (in 
my paper) a spirit of religious intole- 
rance.’” He only does me justice in 
adding, that I cannot be aware of it. 
After having calmly reviewed my let- 
ter, | cannot find any thing in it incon- 
sistent with a just and wise toleration ; 
though I do perceive that I have ex- 
pressed myse f with no little severity 
as to the conduct of Unbelievers them- 
selves. This, which I did under a 
strong conviction of their inconsis- 
tency, had perhaps been better avoid- 
ed. At the same time, by a just and 
wise toleration, I mean what is in all 
probability a very different thing from 
that which is intended by some corre- 
spondents. If the only true toleration 
be that which says, ‘‘ Let us receive 
every one of every denomination to 
our churches, however dark in faith, 
however miserable in unbelief, how- 
ever bigoted in opinion,” or that which 
lauds a Christian Church consisting 
of “a mixed assemblage of Christian 
believers and antichristian Deists, 
Jews and Mahometans,” as being 
superior to achurch professedly Chris- 
tian, united by a common profes- 
sion of faith in the Divine Mission 
of Christ; if that which uses such 
language be @ wise and just tolera- 
tion, then I am free tu confess, that I 
make no pretentions to it; nor will 
any idle charges of Pharisaical self. 
complacency, dogmatism, illiberality 
and bigotry, prevent me from frankly 
avowing my sentiments. I find no 
churches of such a description men- 
tioned in the New Testament ; nor was 
this, I apprehend, the kind of tolera- 
ton which our ancestors intended to 
purchase with their comforts and 
their lives. Our Puritan and Noncon- 
formist forefathers would be visited 
with some degree of susprise to learn 
that they shed their blood for the 
rene privilege of admitting Unbe- 
evers into their churches ! 

I have just alluded to the writer 
whose paper appears last in the list 
of repliers. This writer places himself, 
with @ satisfaction and complacency 
pertectly amusing, amongst the choice 
sons of wisdom, “* the liberal and en- 
lightened Dissenters,” and in the very 
same breath inveighs against ‘“‘self-com- 

lacency, dogmatism and illiberality.” 
€ complains of my using invidious 
epithets, and holding up others to 
Contempt, at the same time that he 
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throws out injurious insinuations as to 
my motives, and attributes my con- 
duct to any thing but what a candid 
spirit would suggest. He talks of 
vivid pictures conjured up by fervid 
imaginations, and then, to shew his 
own cool and clear judgment, he pro- 
ceeds, very deliberately, to misrepre- 
sent, to the best of his ability, every 
thing which he can lay his hands on. 
Most of his quotations are incorrect 
or improperly connected, and thus pro- 
duce an effect greatly differing from 
what they were intended to produce, 
as any one, who will refer them back 
to my paper, may ascertain for him- 
self. 

He has made himself extremely 
pleasant with my ascribing a want of 
modesty to Deists, and he has applied 
this in several ways; whereas that 
part of their conduct to which I ma- 
nifestly refer is putting themselves 
forward and taking a prominent part. 
It is unnecessary to specify other in- 
stances. 

I have looked in vain for any ex- 
pression in my letter which could 
justify this writer in his conclusion, 
that I attach great merit to mere 
opinion or belief; nor can I imagine 
any cause for his introducing such a 
topic, except to divert my attention 
from the main question, or to display 
his acquaintance with that kind of 
philosophy of which he candidly pre- 
sumes me to be ignorant. It is pretty 
evident that whether he understands 
that philosophy or not, he furnishes 
us with a fine subject in whom its 
principles are developed. The sensa- 
tions in which his opinions originated, 
seem to have been impressed upon 
his mind by some objects external to 
my letter, and to have been modified 
by his associations of the bigotry and 
prejudice which it is the supposed 
tendency of my “ singular and curious 
communication” to produce. As a 
disciple in that school to which he 
refers me, he ought to have remem- 
bered, that the feelings and passions 
sometimes mislead the judgment. 
They may have done so in Ais case, 
or they may have done so in mine, 
On every account, it had been as be- 
coming to be a little more ‘tolerant 
of my intolerance. 

To every thing of importance in 
his paper, I apprehend, a sufficient 
answer has already been given. The 
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questions which he appears desirous Before [ conclude, I beg leave t 
to discuss, seem to me to admit of nod protest against the construction which 
dispute. He has challenged me to has very unwarrantably been put upon 
prove, that “the Spirit of Infidelity my language, as if I wished the sepa. 
and the spirit of Christianity are ration contended for to extend to so. 
utterly incompatible ;” he calls upon cial intercourse and the exchange of 
me to produce proofs that Christ and friendly offices in life. Is there in 
his apostles drew a line of distinction -my letter the least ground for the fol. 
between believers and unbelievers; he lowing observations: ‘* Should a man 
asks me to point out ‘the immense make ‘confession of Christ,’ Mr, J. 
gulf which subsists between the be- is willing to be his associate, and to 
liever and the unbeliever ;’—demands allow him all ‘ the privileges’ of a 
which the serious disciples of Christ ‘society of Christians.’ If he bea 
must blush that any one bearing his Gardiner, a Bonner, or a Horsley, he 
name should make. If the distine- will give him the ‘ right hand of fel- 
tion here be not sufficiently obvious, lowship:’ but should he be a Hobbes, 
without an elaborate display of ability Antony Collins, the friend of Locke, 
and information, my pen is at rest; Voltaire, the intrepid advocate of 
i contend no further. If the diffe. Calas, a Hume, or a Dr. Franklin, he 
rence between faith in Christ and a must be excluded from Unitarian so- 
rejection of his gospel be so slight as ciety, and told, ‘ in a manner that shall 
this writer would have us to believe, be attended to,’ to ‘depart in peace’”? 
my voice is silent; for I spend my Here the writer studiously endeavours 
strength for a thing of nought. It is to convey the impression, that I would 
dificult to imagine what this writer not give the ‘right hand of fellowship’ 
is aiming at; he sets at defiance and to such men as members of society. 
despises any opinion which our Trini- To his endeavours I oppose my own 
tarian brethren may entertain of us; words: (the members of @ Christian 
and he seems to think that there is Church are addressing the Unbe- 
no great choice between Christianity liever:) ‘‘ To any one who believeth in 
and Deism. Pray what does he wish our Lord Jesus Christ we will give the 
to prevail? He has, in common with right hand of fellowship: as a man, 
others, expressed an opinion as to we refuse it not to you. We respect 
the salvation of Unbelievers. The youas a member of society.” This I 
holding out of any thing which can could say to several such persons as 
cause & greater feeling of security in there mentioned ; could this “ liberal 
such characters is not countenanced and enlightened” Christian say 
hy the New Testament. The salva- Hobbes, Voltaire and David Hume, 
tion which we hope for is that revealed ‘* We will give you the right hand of 
in the gospel ; what salvation may be fellowship” as members of our Chris- 
reserved tor those who reject that tian society; we respect you as a part 
gospel, no believer or disbeliever of our church”? 
knows any thing abont. Any weight It is something remarkable, that 
from the New Testament is against whilst much has been said about fesls, 
their safety, and it is & vain affecta- no notice whatever has been taken of 
tion of candour to exceed Christ and the previous question, which I have 
the apostles. Such opinions as these expressly said is necessary to be tis- 
will probably, to some readers, fur- posed of: “Let it be decided whe- 
nish osste of my “ignorance” of ther our societies are designed to be 
mental “philosophy ;” but, is it not Christian expressly and exclusively.” 
perfectly reasonable and philosophical The inquiry which your correspou 
to conclude, that when the Supreme dent hopes my communication will 
Wisdom gave a revelation of his will induce the present generation of Dis- 
to = aeons it to their ac- ra . 
ce nee, also f is : x . 
er cas eaflicient ae = a better world an Unbeliever, who, — 
RPight an erace ouirer, and tof et ep 
. on . ‘ e ‘ ; 
t ave we gainsayer without excuse ?* revelation, chee he could never find time 
to read a work by which his anxiow’ 
friend hoped to convince him. Viet 
reason could he have for éelmving the: 
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‘* Dr. Priestley is mpehted. 40: hein 
taid, that he believed he should mect in 








centers to institute into “‘ the objects 
and causes of their religious associa- 
tion,” will, I trust, issue in ascer- 
taining this point. I shall then have 
done some little good ‘‘ as an advo- 
cate of error and absurdity ;” and 
your correspondent will doubtless re- 
joice that T am, like himself, an in- 
strament under that great system of 
necessity which equally compels me 
to produce absurdities and him to 


expose them. 
N. JONES. 
a 
Manchester, 
Sir, May 8, 1826. 
THINK all your readers, as well 
as myself, must have felt gratified 
by the candid spirit of W. J.’s letter 
in your last number, and must have 
wished that he may be replied to in 
the same temper. With his admira- 
ble reasoning in defence and illustra- 
tion of natural religion, I entirely 
agree, and I consider it an additional 
argument in favour of our views of 
Christianity, that they accord so well 
with the truths, proofs of which may 
be traced in the works of nature by a 
highly enlightened understanding. But 
imagine that W. J. will admit, that 
to the instruction derived from the 
Bible, he is himself in a great mea- 
sure indebted for the clear knowledge 
of the truths of natural religion; as 
he must be well aware how very im- 
perfect an acquaintance with those 
truths was possessed by the wisest 
men who were unacquainted with 
the Bible, even by Socrates and Ci- 
cero. Now, I would ask him, Whence 
is it that the writers of the Scriptures 
have derived upon this important sub- 
ject of religion, and upon this alone, 
such a prodigious superiority to the 
wisest men of Greece and Rome? It 
appears to me impossible to give a 
rational account of this fact upon any 
other supposition than this, that they 
derived their information upon this 
subject, as they themselves assert they 
did, from God. W. J. says, “I ho- 
hour Jesus as a moralist and refor- 
mer, beyond any other name which 
istory has transmitted to us, not ex- 
®epting Socrates himself; and I think 
t possible to account for the super- 
natural parts of his history without 
‘“pposing that he either performed or 
pretended to perform the miracles as- 


‘rived to him, and without even im- 
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peaching, in any considerable degree, 
the character of the first promulgators 
of Christianity.” I earnestly wish 
that W. J. would try thus to account 
for the miracles of Jesus, not by ar- 
guing in a general and indefinite 
manner upon all, but by taking each 
separately; and I think he would find 
the difliculties which attend his theo- 
ry unsurmountable. 1 would parti- 
cularly call his attention to the resur- 
rection of Jesus, that of Lazarus, and 
the cure of the blind man recorded in 
the ninth chapter of John, Admitting, 
as I suppose he does, the genuineness 
of the gospels, I would wish him to 
endeavour to point out how it is pos- 
sible to maintain that these were not 
actual miracles, without accusing the 
writers of the gospels of direct and 
wilful falsehood, an accusation which 
the circumstances attending the first 
promulgation of Christianity render 
utterly incredible. While I agree with 
W. J. in his belief of natural religion, 
and would willingly join with him, or 
with persons with the same views and 
feelings that he has, as fellow-wor- 
shipers of our common God and Fa- 
ther, I rejoice that I have, what ap- 
pears to me, the still stronger and 
clearer evidence, and the still more 
explicit testimony of revelation to the 
certainty of these invaluable princi- 
ples; and I have no doubt that the 
effect of discussing the evidences of 
Christianity, especially with so fair 
and candid a reasoner as W. J., will 
be to place their strength in the 
clearest possible light. 

A Nonconformist asks, what is my 
reason for believing that there is only 
one place in which Unbelievers take 
an active part in the management of 
the internal concerns of our churches. 
My reason was, that I knew only of 
one, and that I also knew that Mr. 
Jones’s letter was written with a par- 
ticular reference to that one; that in 
general, when I have known any per- 
sons of sentiments similar to those of 
W. J. in any of our congregations, they 
have not taken any active part in the 
management of the internal concerns 
of the congregation, but have content- 
ed themselves with joining in our pub- 
lic worship, as that in which they 
could unite, because it is addressed to 
the one God and Father of all. 

T. C. HOLLAND. 
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Deptford, 
Sir, May 5, 1826. 

FREXHERE has already been much 

said on the subject of the intro- 
duction of Unbelievers into Christian 
Churches; but you will perhaps per- 
mit me to occupy a small space in 
the next number of the Monthly Re- 
pository for a few desultory remarks 
upon the debate. A great deal of 
eloquence has been wasted on the 
side of pseudo liberality. Much need- 
less vituperation has been heaped on 
Mr. Jones, as though he were endea- 
vouring to convert Unitarian congre- 
gations into so many petty inquisi- 
tions; while his object in reality ap- 
pears to be, only to prevent those 
who are not Christians from being 
associated in church fellowship with 
those who are, and becoming thus 
identified with them; to make both 
Christians and Deists more consistent 
with their profession. Changes have 
been rung on the terms tests, sub- 
scription and illiberality; the mind 
has been led to the contemplation of 
the odious tyranny which has been, 
and is, exerted, by men who have 
demanded and do demand unfeigned 
assent and consent to their arbitrary 
interpretations of Scripture, as a 
qualification for civil offices, an uni- 
versity education, or religious com- 
munion; and Mr. Jones has thus, to 
use a modern figure of speech, been 
persecuted for his opinions. ‘Test and 
subscription have become convenient 
words of alarm with certain persons 
so sensitively alive to liberty that 
they would have a Christian church 
like a Caravansera open to all comers 
who can pay the price for their en- 
tertainment. ‘These unfortunate terms 
have been held up to public scorn and 
execration as though they were intrin- 
sically evil; as though they could con- 
vey no meaning but such as onght to 
create abhorrence: whereas they are 
perfectly harmless when not abused, 
nay, may be employed as ministers 
ot good. They are, like human be- 
ings, good or bad according to cir- 
cumstances. Now what is the test or 
subscription which Mr. Jones would 
substitute for the lax mode of admis- 
sion which is but too common in Uni- 
tarian Christian churches? Simply, 
I should imagine, belief in Christ as 
the Messiah. This may be called illi- 


Unhelievers in Unitarian Churches. 
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berality if men please; we canno 
prevent them from using, nor all x 
once can we unteach them to use, 
false words: but call it illiberality. 
the charge will not rest with Mr 
Jones; it will revert to the Apostles, 
and ultimately to Jesus Christ: and, 
I doubt not your Todmorden corre. 
spondent is ready and will rejoice to 
suffer any opprobrium which he must 
share with the glorious and blessed 
author of our faith. But the illibera. 
lity of a Christian church demanding 
a profession of belief in Christ before 
granting admission to its fellowship, 
is, I confess, beyond my compreben- 
sion. Let any number of persons 
connect themselves simply as a chureh 
of believers in one God, and unques- 
tionably Christians, Jews, Mahome- 
tans and Theists, may unite in church 
fellowship without inconsistency; but 
a professedly Christian church is ne- 
cessarily exclusive; it can only be 
composed of Christian members. It 
is, however, exclusive only as all 
other societies, instituted for a par- 
ticular purpose, are exclusive, with- 
out any breach of that universal eba- 
rity which is the best ornament of the 
mind. Neither Mr. Jones, nor any 
who think with him, would, I appre- 
hend, wish to prevent Unbelievers 
from partaking of the benefits of 
public worship, whenever conscience 
or inclination, or both, lead them to 
do so. He would rather rejoice to 
see them thus renewing and inereas- 
ing their moral and religious impres- 
sions. Nor would he object to wor 
ship with them under the same roof ; 
though he may justly deem that there 
is some inconsistency in their joiing 
in thanksgivings and prayers offer 
in the name of Christ, whose metit- 
torial office they at least deny, if, 
with your Liverpool correspondent, 
they “honour Jesus as a moralist 
and reformer beyond any other pame 
which history has transmitted.” Per- 
haps Mr. Jones and I should differ a 
to the best means of excluding Ur 
believers from church fellowship. He 
would doubtless prefer to do it by 
demanding a declaration of belief in 
Christ vird voce. I should by reqa 
ing submission to a simple and e 
pressive rite ordained by Christ 
practised by his apostles. £.C 
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REVIEW. 


“€ Still pleased to praise, yet not afraid to blame.”—Porr, 


ae a 


Arr. L.—/elon’s Pilgrimage to Je- 
rusalem, &c. By F. Strauss. 
(Continued from p. 230.) 


YEXHE story related in this work, 

has been enlivened and made 
dramatic, by a considerable portion of 
dialogue, which, inasmuch as it is 
usually characteristic and interesting, 
does great credit to the author's ta- 
lents, 

Our readers, we doubt not, will be 
pleased with the following conversa- 
tion: it occurs after a pause in Elisa- 
ma’s sketch of the scriptural history 
of the Jews, which he has brought 
down to the end of the reign of Solo- 
mon; a point where the venerable 
man breaks off, that he ‘ may pre- 
serve unmingled the remembrance of 
those glorious days.” 


“* Blessed be the Lord,’ exclaimed 
Helon, ‘the King of the world, who 
vouchsafed such a time to his people !’ 

“* It is not to be denied,’ said My- 
ron, ‘that it must have been a joytul 
time in Jerusalem and the whole land of 
Judea, under Solomon, <Avd yet your 
nation seems to me better fitted for a 
wandering life through the wilderness, 
such as was yesterday described to us.’ 

“* Why so?’ asked Helon. 

** * Because you knew not how to im- 
prove your good fortune.’ 

“ Helon was astonished. 

““* | pity a people so destitute of all 
taste and skill in the fine arts as yours. 
They want to build a temple and a house 
of the forest of Lebanon—gold and silver 
they have in abundance, but they are 
obliged to send for artists from Tyre ; 
they come, execute their works, and 
leave these behind them, without having 
communicated to your nation the small- 
est portion of their dexterity.’ 

“* There have not been wanting a- 
mongst us in all ages,’ said Helon, ‘ ex- 
cellent artificers.’ 

“* Single instances decide nothing,’ 
said Myron ; ‘ but a nation which, in its 
Most flourishing period, is obliged to en- 
TU? estiets from foreign kings, and can 
o nothing by its own ingenuity and dex- 
frity, 18 surely a poor and helpless race. 

Ow different from the great Hellenic 
people! Poetry in abundance I have in- 
— heard from you, but this is the only 

ch of art in which you have done 





any thing. No painting, no statuary, no 
drama ! 

‘© < Thou speakest,’ said Elisama, in- 
terposing angrily, * like a blind heathen, 
and what [have so often intimated seems 
to have been lost upon thee. Israel was 
not designed, nor ever aimed, to excel in 
such worldly aits. It was to be a king- 
dom of priests and a holy people, to re- 
ceive and to preserve the law of Jeho- 
vah ; and on this account he calls it his 
people, his Jeshurun, his beloved Israel. 
The time which other nations might de- 
vote to the culture of the elegant arts, 
Isracl was to spend in the observance of 
the law. You have omitted all mention 
too of our music. This and our poetry 
are alone worthy to accompany the peo- 
ple before the presence of Jehovah ; his 
temple must be splendid, but it is of no 
consequence that it was made so by fo- 
reign hands. Besides, the present tem- 
ple, which yields little if at all to the 
former, was built by native artists, and 
supposing that in Solomon's time archi- 
tecture was unknown among us, could 
this skill be reasonably expected in a 
vation which had struggled for five hun- 
dred years for the possession of the soil, 
which even then had not been completely 
united for more than half a century, and 
had passed a considerable portion even 
of that short time in internal commo- 
tion!’ 

*** You are unjust, Myron, in another 
respect,’ added Helon; ‘ the state of the 
arts among a people should be judged of 
from that department in which it has 
put forth its powers, Compare our poets 
with yours ; we have no need to fear the 
comparison.’ 

*** Mention to me then your Homer 
and Sophocles,’ said Myron. 

“© In those species of poetry our 
fathers have written nothing. But name 
to me a Greek, who has surpassed the 
odes of David, the elegies of Jeremiah, 
or the epigrams and scolia of Solomon.’ 

««« | will read your poets,’ said Myron, 
‘ when [ return to Alexandria, but it is 
impossible that a barbarian should rival 
the great masters of Greece.’ 

‘“¢ Compare, with a mind free from 
prejudice, as becomes a true critic of art, 
and you will be astonished at the lyric 
flights of our Psalms, which leave Pindar 
behind; at the plaintive tenderness of 
Jeremiah, more deep and touching than 
that of Simonides. Remember, too, that 
this poetry of ours was never designed 
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by its authors as a work of art, or a dis- 
play of poetic power, but was the effu- 
sion of a mind swelling with the praise 
of Jehovah, lamenting its own or its 
country’s sorrows, or intent upon enfor- 
cing the precepts of the law. With us 
the artist is more promineot and inter- 
esting than his work; you think you 
have succeeded, when the artist is for- 
yotten in the merit of bis production,’ ”’ 
Pp. 110, &c. Vol. I. B. i. chap. ¥. 


This dialogue is appropriate, intel- 
ligent, spirited and instructive: to 
the extract that we shall next make 
the same terms may be applied. 

Elisama, Helon and Selumiel had 
been visiting “‘ the oasis of the Es- 
senes ;”’ on their return from it, Selu- 
miel, who was partial to the sect, 
looked back towards the scene of their 
residence, and “ leaning on his staff, 
asked his companions, ‘ Now, then, 
how like ye my Essenes ?? 


“* Call them not é4y Essenes,’ said 
Elisama, ‘for Jehovah be praised, there 
is a wide difference between them and 
thee.’ 

“© Allow me this,’ said Selumiel, 
‘and [ will in return allow thee to speak 
of thy Pharisees.’ 

** That,’ said Elisama, very earnestly, 
“1 shall never be ; call me an Aramean 
Jew, and [ shall gladly accept the title.’ 

*** What difference should one or the 
other make in our friendship?’ said Se- 
lumiel, * Cannot we attach ourselves to 
different opinions, without any breach of 
our mutual good will? tddo takes it iH] 
if T call him a Sadducee.,’ 

*“* Alas for Israel,’ said Klisama; 
* shall peace vever come to thee? It has 
been a melancholy reflection to me, that 
in the land where alone {srael is traly 
lerael, | have scareely found a single old 
fricad who does not lean to one sect or 
other, What will be the end of these 
things ?’ 

“The young priest, dissatisfied with 
the turn which their conversation had 
taken, said hastily, and in a manner 
which neither of the old men understood 
“In my service id*the temple one thing 
only displeased me, that the turn of duty 
comes to each course of priests but once 
m twenty-four weeks. I fain would live 
the life of a priest every week and eve 
day.’ ; 7 

“** You might have discovered the me- 
thod of deing so this very day,’ said Se- 

“ * The Essenes do not sacrifice.’ said 
Helon ; ‘ how then shall | fad among 
them a perpetual priesthood >" 


* Elisama looked at him with aste- 
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nishment. Selumiel, rejoiced as if jp 
had come over to his opinion, replied, 
* You may find it in the daily mortifica. 
tion of your body and obedicnce to the 
law.’ 

«© No,’ said Elisama, ‘ | will tell you 
—the conjugal and domestic life is the 
perpetual priesthood. You know that 
the patriarchs sacrificed with their own 
hands, and even now the master of the 
house becomes a priest, when, at the 
feast of the passover, he kills the lamb, 
blesses the bread, and praises Jehovah. 
In spite of all the Essenes and their ad- 
mirers,’ said he, looking significantly at 
Selumiel, * it is my opinion that the 
true Chasidean must be the father of a 
family.’ 

“* Selumiel stretched out his hand to 
the friend of his youth "—Vol. Ui. 
pp. 147—149, B. iii. Ch. v. 

Our author is usually skilful in bis 
combination of the narrative with the 
dialogue: one exception occurs, how- 
ever, in B. iii. Ch. ii. (Vol. IL. of the 
translation, p. 30,) where Strauss, in 
his capacity of historian, speaks of 
‘the son of Simon, our Hyrcanus,” 
[unser Hyrcanus,| and identifies him- 
self, somewhat improperly, it aust 
be confessed, yet, in a man of his ar. 
dent enthusiasm for Hebrew antiqu- 
ties, not unnaturally, with the inter- 
locutors of his story. 

In narration, strictly so termed, he 
manifests considerable ability ; being 
at once simple, perspicuous and for- 
cible. Two specimens shall be given. 

The writer relates in B. ii. Ch. il. 
[Vol. I. pp. 205, 206, of the Transla- 
tion,] the progress of a large group 
of pilgrims to Jerusalem, and takes 
oceasion to introduce a very pleasing 
and significant circumstance : 

“In every town and village to which 
they came, they were received with 
shouts of joy. Before the doors of the 
houses stood tables with dates, honey, 
and bread. New crowds of persons, 
dressed in their holyday attire, were 
waiting at the junction of the roads, ™ 
the fields, and at the entrance of t 
towns, and joined themselves to the long 
procession. Here and there before the 
houses, in the fields or in the vineyards, 
stood an unclean person, or a woman, OF 
a child, who had been compelled to re 
main at home, and who replied 
tears to the salutation of the passing 
multitude. It seemed as if the people 
carried all joy with them from the cou® 
try to Jerusalem, and only sorrow ws 
left for those who remained behind. 
Refore a house in Bethshur, stood @ fier 
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boy of ten years old, ‘Tears streamed 
from his large dark eyes, and the open 
features of his noble countenance had an 
expression of profound grief, His mio- 
ther was endeavouring to comfort him, 
and to lead him back into the court, as- 
suring him that his father would take 
him the next time. But the boy listened 
neither to her consolations nor her pro- 
mises, and continued to exclaim, ‘ O fa- 
ther, father, let me go to the temple ! 
I know all the psalms by heart.’ He 
stretched out his arms to the passers-by 
in earnest entreaty, and happening to see 
among them a man of the neighbourhood 
whom he kuew, he flew to him, and 
clinging to his girdle and upper garment, 
besought him, with tears, to take him 
with him, till the man, moved by his 
earnestness, asked his mother to allow 
him to go, promising to take care of him 
till he should find out his father. 

“* Aud this,’ said Helon, ‘is the ob- 
ject of children’s longing in Israel; so 
early does the desire of keeping the festi- 
val display itself!’ Brought up in Pales- 
tine, he felt it would have been with him 
exactly as with the child.” 


The paragraphs that we now pro- 
ceed to transcribe, regard another and 
a very different subject, but are fa- 
vourable specimens of the author’s 
style of narrative : 


* Although our travellers were not ad- 
mitted into the refectory of the Essenes, 
they were not alone, ‘They found a mul- 
titude of sick persons assembled, who 
had come in hope of relief from the se- 
cret wisdom of the Essenes. ‘lhey per- 
formed their cures [this sect performed, 
Xe.) by means of mysterious formularies, 
and recipes carefully preserved in their 
ancient hooks. These books had come 
to them in times of venerable antiquity 
from remote regions of the east, and were 
carefully studied by them, especially on 
the sabbath, which they held even more 
sacred than the other Jews. ‘Their cures 
were wrought chiefly by enforcing tem- 
perance, self-command, and the domi- 
nion of the soul over the body ; and with 
these means they performed wouders, 
The simplicity of their lives preserved 
their health to extreme old age, and not 
4 few boasted that the spirit of prophecy 
had been wakened in them.” 

“* When Selutmicl and Elisama had 
laid themselves down after the frugal 
repast, to rest bencath the palms, Helon 
Went about to examine the whole ar- 
rangement and economy of this establish- 
ment, He would gladly have entered 
MO conversation with some of the Es- 
‘ones, but no one addressed him, avd the 
“termined taciturnity of their looks, 
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and the profound stillucss which reigned 
around these cottages, deterred him from 
making the attempt. He silently fol- 
lowed au aged man, who with his staff 
was making his round through the fields, 
when about noon every one was already 
again at his labour, and who seemed to 
be superintending their operations, The 
bending of the men, the prostration of 
the youths, as he approached them, shew. 
ed to Helou that reverence for age was 
here inculcated aud practised as a part 
of the duties of religion, Every thing 
here was dove by command; no man 
followed a will of his own; indeed the 
will itself appeared to be social, not in- 
dividual; one thing only was excepted— 
beneficence. If those who were in need 
were not his own kindred, every one 
might assist and relieve them without 
asking permission or waiting for a com- 
mand, ‘The fields were covered with 
luxuriant crops, but the cultivators them- 
selves were spare aud pale.” 

“© Selumiel and Elisama had rested 
themselves, the heat of the mid-day was 
past, and there was vo wore to be dis- 
covered in a day than iu an hour respect- 
ing the Essenes. ‘The simple exterior of 
their habits and customs was easily seen, 
To learn any part of their scerets, it was 
necessary to listen in silence for years 
together. Our travellers therefore broke 
up immediately after the mid-day, and 
continued their tedious way through the 
desert to Jericho. Selumiel had re- 
quested his friend the Essene to be their 
guide, as the road was iutricate even to 
those who had frequently travelled it. 
The Essene, at home amidst these soli- 
tudes, readily complied, and led them 
through ravines, amidst precipices, through 
sandy plains destitute of vegetation, and 
over naked hills. Always alert and rea- 
dy to assist, he went before them, gave 
them his hand in different parts of the 
way, supported the elder men in the 
steeper ascents, and answered every ques- 
tion that was addressed to him, but so 
briefly that he seemed to weigh every 
word, and to be in perpetual apprehen- 
sion of allowing one that was superfluous 
to escape his lips.” 

‘‘In answer to the question of Elisa- 
ma, whence the name of Essene was de- 
rived, he informed them that it was 
Persian, and denoted the resemblance of 
their life to that of bees.”—T[Transl. II. 


141, &c.) B. iii. Ch. v. 


These volumes exhibit some un- 
commonly vivid and glowing, yet, im 
general, correct descriptions of scenes 
of nature and of art: Strauss, indeed, 
has peculiar werit in this style of wri- 
ting. 
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294 Review.—Helon’s Pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 


The following picture of the ap- 
pearance of Jerusalem, on the con- 
clusion of the feast of Tabernacles, is 
highly beautiful : 


“ The tabernacles were broken up, 
and only the scattered leaves, flowers, 
and fillets, testified that they had been. 
The pilgrims were preparing for their 
departure, and exchanging their farewell 
salutations. Many took leave of Jeru- 
salem never to behold it again. The au- 
tumn wind blew chill, and where a soli- 
tary tabernacle still remained as a monu- 
ment of the festival, its green was changed 
to an autumnal yellow. The circle of 
the Jewish feasts was closed, the half- 
year of harvest was at an end, and the 
dark and rainy season of winter was 
fast approaching, when no pilgrim’s song 
was heard on the roads to Jerusalem; 
——"—B. iv. Ch. vii. (2d vol. of the 
Transl. p. 339.) 


Of Selumiel’s mansion, “ the splen- 
dour and wealth” are painted in rich 
but faithful colours : 


—— it enclosed a large open quad- 
rangular space, called Chazer, or Tha- 
vech, (the middle or inner court,) which, 
woder a sky that was almost uninter- 
ruptedly serene, served as a great cham- 
ber, even on grand and festive occasions, 
The pavement was composed of varie- 
gated marble, tastefully disposed. In 
the middle, where in houses of humbler 
construction a simple basin stood, was a 
fountain, enclosed with marble and sur- 
rounded with lofty palms, which cast 
such a cooling shade beneath, that our 
travellers felt themselves instantly re- 
treshed. In the angles stood rows of 
vases filled with flowers, especially the 
roses of Jericho, and many other odorife- 
rous shrubs, planted in bowers. Their 
grateful shade, and the ever fresh and 
green turf around the fountain, made the 
coolness as it were visible, which in the 
hottest days was to be found there. On 
the sides of this quadrangle stood three 
rows of pillars, forming two parallel por- 
ticoes. The floor of them was covered 
with carpets and cushions of very elabo- 
rate workmanship, and before some of 
the pillars hung curtains, which gave the 
space behind the convenience of an en- 
closed chamber. The cushions were em- 
broidered with gold and silver, and the 
curtains were of silk, red, white, green, 
and blue, &e. &."—B, iii, Ch. vi. [pp. 


152, &c., of the 2d Vol. of the Transla- 
tion] 


Not less attractive are the pictures 


of a harvest scene, and of the feast of 
winnowmig : 








** Troops of reapers were on their way 
to the harvest, and the sound of the 
sickle, the song of the labourer, and the 
rolling of the threshing-wain, resounded 
through the air. While rows of the 
reapers were busy in cutting down the 
grain, others were binding up the sheaves, 
tying the stalks not far from the ear. 
Here a corner of the field was left for 
the poor:* there a field already reaped 
was affording them a gleaning. Some 
were carrying their sheaves to the thresh- 
ing-floor, others were loading them on 
waggons to convey them thither. They 
past one of these threshing-floors; it 
was an open place in the ficlds, where 
the soil had been made hard and smooth 
by stamping; the width was on an are- 
rage from thirty to forty paces, and oxen, 
unmuzzled, according to fhe law, were 
treading out the grain.f In another, 
which belonged to a rich man, a servant 
sat upon the threshing wain, guiding the 
beasts who dragged this machine, with 
its iron-shod wheels, over the sheaves, 
while another, following behind, shook 
up the straw with a fork.” 

* * * a * . 

* Close to the gate [of Lydda} was 4 
large house, where men in festal attire 
were going in and out, and the open gate 
seemed to invite the presence of the 
stranger. ‘ Let us turn in hither,’ said 
Elisama ; ‘ hospitality never fails among 
those who are celebrating a feast.’ 

“© The master of the house came to the 
outer court to receive them, and conduct- 
ing them to the house, bade them welcome 
to feast of the winnowing which he was 
celebrating.t Asthe threshing-floor where 
this feast was usually held was very near bis 
house, he was accustomed to transfer it 
thither. He led them into the inner court, 
where his guests were assembled ; the 
slaves untied the latchets of their sandals, 
and washed their feet. Elisama was @ 
fatigued and enjoyed repose ; but he was 
not allowed to enjoy it long, for os 
were speedily called to the meal. 
great abundance of dishes was pl 
upon the table, the servants were treat 
as the chief persons, and milk, honey, 
wine, fruit, cheese, rice, and flesh, we "d 
so plentifully supplied, that they cou 
not be consumed, though the appetite 0 

the guests was keen.” —B. iii. Ch. i. Vol. 
Il. pp. 23, 31, 32. 


In Helon’s Pilgrimage we meet 

. yp EP tations 
with frequent and copious quo F 
from the Jewish Scriptures ; er 
from the poetical books. T yore qu 
tations are made by the principa © 


ee ee 





® Lev. xix. 9. T Deut. SX. 4. 


t Ruth iii. 1, 2. 
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racters in the story: and they form 
so important a feature of the work, 
as to merit distinct notice. 

For well-instructed and pious read- 
ers, for men who, while they possess 
taste and intelligence, set a supreme 
value on Divine Revelation and its 
records, such extracts have powerful 
charms. We freely admit, that in 
Strauss’s own volumes there is a su- 
perfluity of these citations; a blemish, 
nevertheless, which does not appear 
in the pages of his judicious transla- 
tor. It must be further conceded, that 
when Elisama* and the old man of 
the temple + severally called upon 
Helon to repeat long passages from 
the sacred writings of the Jews, the 
author fails in his aim, and is particu- 
larly chargeable with a want of skill 
and an inattention to propriety. Still, 
after every requisite allowance has 
been made, we acknowledge ourselves 
to be highly gratified, and, we trust, 
not wholly unimproved, by many ap- 
posite and sublime and beautiful verses 
from Moses, the Prophets and the 
Psalms: the insertion of those pas- 
sages accords with historical truth ; 
it cherishes devotional sensibility— 
and whoever attempts to ridicule it, 
betravs the defects of his own know- 
ledge and discernment. As the He- 
brews were accustomed to carry reli- 
gion into the scenes and transactions 
of daily life, and as their range of lite- 
rature and reading was extremely cir- 
cumscribed, we cannot wonder that 
their canonical Scriptures were their 
favourite and eassical books, and that 
with the sentiments and the language 
of them they enriched their conversa- 
tion. Nor would it be difficult to 
prove that this was their practice in 
the interval between their return from 
the captivity in Babylon, and the ad- 
vent of the Messiah.t Happy were 
Christians did they generally tee) the 
same attachment to the. volume of 
Giod’s revealed will, and give the same 
convincing evidence of their not being 
strangers to its contents. 

Whence the author derives his ex- 
cellent versions of fragments of the 
Jewish Scriptures, we are ignorant. 


* B. iv. chap. ii. &e. 
t B. iii. chap. iv. &c. 
Strong presumptions to this effect, 


appear in the apocryphal books of the 
Old Testament. 
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Hereafter, we may perhaps be able 
to trace some of them to different 
sources ; though we suspect that in 
most instances Strauss has availed 
himself of his own pen. In the hope 
of resuming the subject, we at present 
forbear to make extracts illustrative 
of this part of his performance, and 
now dismiss it by adding, that his 
translation of Psalm exxvii. 2,* 

* He giveth it [bread] to his beloved in 

sleep,” 
[Seinem Geliebten giebt er es in Schlafe,} 


agrees with Mendelsohn’s and with 
Dathe’s ; and that he has well ren- 
dered the introductory clause of Psa. 
Ixxxvii.f which, nevertheless, Houbi- 
gant, following the Chaldee para- 
phrast, considers, with some reason, 
as making a part of the title. 

It is natural and important to in- 
quire, whether we can rely on the cor- 
rectness of the information, historical, 
antiquarian, geographical, &ec., com- 
municated by Strauss in these volumes. 
To this question, when put generally, 
we cannot but return a favourable an- 
swer. Were we called upon to exa- 
mine the matter in detail, we should 
request leave to wait, until we can 
consider it with the assistance to be 
derived from the editor’s learned and 
able notes. In no other way can the 
discussion be conveniently pursued, or 
be brought to a fair and satisfactory 
issue. Meanwhile, we shall just touch 
upon one or two circumstances. 

Elisama, speaking { of the Laodu: 
and of the overthrow of the Egyptian 
hosts in the Red Sea, instantly sub- 
joins, 

*¢ This is of all events in the history of 
our nation the most important, from it: 
connexion with the giving of the law 
which immediately followed. We keep 
the feast of the passover in remembrance 


of this event.” 
[Wir feiern sein Andencken in Passai, 


und unsere WV allfahrt geht zu diesem Feste.) 


But the immediate and specific ob- 
ject of the appointment of the passe- 
ver was the miraculous preservation 
of the first-born of the children of 
Israel, wheif those of the Egyptians 
were supernaturally destroyed. No 
that Strauss could have lost sight of 


ee 


* B. iv. ch. ii. Vol. I. 237. 
Vol. 1. 32, B. i. ch. ii. 
Vol, 1. 78, B. i. ch. iv. 
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the real and grand design of this fes- several professors and teachers of te. 
tival. The truth is, he has expressed ligion, both at home and abroad 
himself here with a conciseness rather Strauss perceives in much of the len. 
unusual to him: under the words, guage of the Old Testament, and jn 
this event,” he comprehends every many of the institutions there record. 
thing specially relating to that great ed, a deep and hidden meaning. No 
deliverance of the Hebrews from their such meaning, we are satisfied, was 
oppressors; the circumstances which atlixed to either by our Lord and his 
took place directly before, and those Apostles ; those best interpreters of 
by which it was accompanied and, the volume of the law and of that of 
with scarcely any delay, succeeded. the gospel. There are current doc. 
We are of opinion that our author trines, to which the Scriptures of the 
shews himself indiscriminately partial ‘* new and better covenant” afford no 
to the writings of the Rabbins: we sanction: and the sacred books of the 
particularly see his deference to their Jews will in vain be ransacked and 
precarious authority, in the ease with tortured for tenets, which are the 
which he admits the existence of growth of other climates and of far 
strangers or proselytes of the gate;* later ages. 
the thing is at least uncertain—Lard- — In concluding our account of this 
ner has considered it, very accurately, performance of Strauss’s, we feel our. 
in his Remarks on Ward’s Disserta- selves required to declare, that it has 
tions,t and his estimate of the anti- greatly interested us, and made a most 
yuarian knowledge and historical fi- pleasing impression upon our minds. 
delity of the Rabbins, deserves to be At the same time, we cannot be insen- 
transcribed : sible to its faults. It has the appear- 
“ Rabbinical and Thalmudical writers #hee of having been drawn up hastily, 
may be of use. But they are not infalli- and of being submitted rather imma- 
ble. Indeed, I had {would] rather learn turely to the public eye. The ab- 
Jewish antiquities from the Scriptures, sence of notes, and of nearly all re- 
and such other Jewish writers as lived ferences whatever, is a glaring de- 
before our Saviour’s coming, or were fect: to most of Strauss’s countrymen 
contemporary with Christ and his apos- jt must be a serious inconvenience. 
Wes, than from later Jewish authors.” We see another proof of the writer's 
Should it be asked, What is the not having allowed himself time for 
leading object proposed to himself by the careful execution and revision of 
the writer of Melon's Pilgrimage in his work, in his ambitious luxuriance 
the composition of his work? the of painting. He rarely stops at the 
answer inust be, “ Its object is to just point of effect, but adds some 
present a view of the political condi. misplaced epithet or image, which an 
tion, the sacred usages and domestic exacter judgment would have con 
manners, and the opinions of the Jews demned, and a purer taste repressed. 
in the century preceding the Christian Often he offends against simplicity, 
era.” In many parts of his under- loses sight of the ‘* modest grace” of 
taking the author so assiduously intro. Nature, and gives to Ornament the 
Guces a fanciful and mystical theolo- primary and not the second rank. 
gy, that we might almost have been he knows what to describe, still he 
tempted to regard the introduction of does not know what to omit; though 
it as the end for which he framed and ‘* this skill in leaving out is, in al 
a related the story. Upon a careful things, a great part of knowledge and 
study of his volumes, we are satisfied wisdom.’?® We speak of Strauss as 
of this being a subordinate and in he appears in his own volumes, and 
some degree an incidental purpose, not in those of the English transla- 
Since action and reaction are the - tion. 
same ; P . ° . 
uetgiith 0 de Alden Ww — — his peers 
ralists of Germany have drive rs ei T Si. rr a | o ed and to 
of their countrymen into ott > " Se cn ‘ a age a se to 
of visionary divinity. In ¢ ae Son literary endowments, 
yenunty, In common with his eminent power of seizing the at- 
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* Vol. 1. 72, If. 330. 
t Works, (1788,) Vol, XI. 
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* Sir Joshua Reynolds's Discourse*, 
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tention, and completely engaging the 
affections, of his readers, he adds 
those dovotional and religious quali- 
ties, which render his volumes highly 
yseful as well as captivating. In this 
view, Helon’s Pilgrimage is the first 
and noblest production of its class. 
We must express our gratitude that 
it has been rendered accessible to our 
countrymen ; it well merits a place 
in the libraries of families to whom 
knowledge and religion are dear, and 
who have the means and the desire 
of purchasing books that minister to 
objects infinitely transcending the 
amusement of the hour. 
N. 


——__ 


Art. I.—On the Observance of the 
Lord’s-day, a Sermon preached at 
Bridport. By G. Barker Wawne, 
from Mark ii. 27. Sold by C. Fox 
and Co., High Street, Whitechapel, 
London. Price 3d. 

fe interesting Sermon which 

bears this title is calculated, from 
its merit and cheapness, for very ge- 
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neral circulation. Its appearance was 
rendered more particularly desirable 
in the author’s neighbourhood from 
the publication of a discourse by the 
Rev. Mr. Bishop, of Ringwood, in 
which the character and practices of 
Unitarians, with regard to the obser- 
vance of the Lord’s-day, are made the 
subject of severe animadversion. We 
think this'Sermon answers the end 
proposed, of pointing out the true 
grounds for the religious observance 
of this day. Without insisting on that 
sabbatical strictness observed by some 
Christians, which too nearly resem- 
bles the Pharisaical opinions repre- 
hended by our Lord in the text, he 
still earnestly maintains with our Sa- 
viour, that the Sabbath was made for 
man. He dwells at considerable length 
on the advantages which accrue to the 
health and comfort of mankind from 
rescuing one day in seven from the 
thraldom of unvarying toil, and pow- 
erfully and beautifally shews the ne- 
cessity of this appointment to promote 
the moral and spiritual improvement 
of the human race. 


————— ee 





UARY. 


a 


1826. March 10, at Lewes, the place 
of his nativity, aged 78 years, EBENEZER 
JounstToN, Esq., formerly of Bishopsgate 
Street, Loadon, and Stoke-Newington, 
He was the son of eminently religious 
parents, the Rev. Ebenezer Johuston, of 
Lewes, and Mary his wife. These ex- 
cellent persons employed incessaut care 
by times to season his mind, and the 
minds of their other children, with a 
sense of the unequalled importance of 
religion, and to train them up in the 
practical knowledge of the obligations of 
the gospel. In Mr. Horsfield’s History of 
Lewes, p. 303 and the note, there may 
be seen some brief account of the Rev. 
Ebenezer Johnston, which was quoted 
in the Monthly Repository, XIX. 281. 
To this may be added, that his first set- 
tlement as a minister was at Ryegate, in 
Surrey, when Mr. Mason, the author of 
the excellent Treatise on Self-Knowledge, 
resided at Dorking, as the pastor of the 
then Dissenting congregation there ; be- 
‘ween whom and Mr. Johnston, much 
his Junior, subsisted an intimate friend- 
ship and intercourse, which, doubtless, 
Were beneficial to the latter in many re- 
‘pects. Atthe termination of a year, or of 
two years at most, Mr. Johnston removed 
to Lewes, the only situation in which he 


afterwards exercised his stated ministry ; 
at which place Mr, Mason, as the writer 
thinks, assisted at his ordination, in con- 
junction with Dr, David Jennings, Dr. 
Doddridge, Mr. Snashall, of Stoke-New 
ington, and other respectable ministers, 
particularly Mr. Johuston’s elder brother, 
the Rev. Wm. Johnston, who died at 
Tunbridge Wells, where, for many years, 
he filled the office of a Christian minister, 
well known aud truly estimable for his 
knowledge, piety and benevolence. 
Though the person who is the chief 
subject of this brief memoir, (which, 
from certain unfavourable circumstances, 
must be drawn up with less accuracy and 
fulness than could be wished,) saw rea- 
son, as the result of reading, conversa- 
tion and serious inquiry, to adopt views 
of the doctrines of Christianity different 
from some of those in which he had 
been early instructed, he never lost, he 
ever cherished, that pious aud devotional 
spirit which his parents had exemplified 
and inculcated. To his care, in this im- 
portant respect, his frequent suggestions 
in conversation, his religious exercises in 
his family, and a diary he has left behind 
him, have borne and bear an edifying tes- 
timony.— He was twice married. His 
first wife dicd a few years after their 
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union, by whom he had one child, which 
died an infant. His second wife was Miss 
Silver, of Havant, In the year 1810, it 
seemed good to uverring Providence to 
remove her also from the present scene, 
While she lived she was an inestimable 
blessing to him and her family. Her early 
religious seutiments underwent a change 
similar to those of her conjugal partner, 
and, like him, she always retained an 
operative conviction of the obligations and 
benefits of devotion and of practical reli- 
gion. (The Fifth Volume of the Monthly 
Kepository, pp. 412 and following, re- 
cords a narrative of this valuable woman.) 
What he has written in his diary on the 
subject of this bereavement, is strongly 
expressive of poignant grief, of a just ap- 
preciation of her excellent character, of the 
irreparable loss to himself and family; but, 
at the same time, of his conviction of the 
righteousness and mercy of the Supreme 
Disposer even in this visitation, in some 
respects inscrutable, and of his continued 
trust in him, founded on the belief of his 
unerring wisdom, of his unalterable lov- 
ingkindness, and of his inviolable truth 
and faithfulness. ‘This excellent woman 
was the mother of his surviving offspring, 
Messrs. Ebenezer and William Johnston, 
and of Mary, the wife of Daniel Whittle 
Harvey, Esq. His just-named beloved 
daughter was a constant and solacing at- 
tendant on him for months, with little 
interruption, till his final release. 

In his diary he records the successive 
events of his life, whether they were 
comforts or crosses, aud expresses a so- 
licitude to improve them as means of pro- 
moting his piety, and-as excitements to 
labour in his sphere, to advance those 
causes with the success of which he judg- 
ed the best interests of mankind were 
connected. As long as he could speak, his 
religious, devotional, benevolent spirit 
discovered itself in lively thankfulness to 
He aven, when he felt, or thought he felt, 
himself rather better; in supplications for 
patience, fortitude and submission ; in so- 
licitude for the comfort of his friends, 
and im earnest applications to the Father 
of lights and mercies, to be more aud more 
hited for the pure, sublime and uumixed 
enjoyments of God's heavenly kingdom, 
His long experience of severe and in- 
creasing pain made him apprehensive of 
yet augmented sufferings before dissolu- 
toa. Such an augmentation it was hardly 
im human nature wot todread. But he 
was not afraid of death as the iutroduc- 
cg toa future State, meeUng it with hum- 
rae peace in his conscience, and with the 
Seiad a are 
Christian covenant. He pn Hi - 

9 © Was giaciously 
‘pared augmented sufferings, His prin- 
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cipal medical attendant, who watched bis 
disorder with uuceasing assiduity, ey. 
pressed his surprise that he felt no mop 
acute pain from it the last week or tes 
days of his life. He at length expired jg 
@ manner remarkably calm and gentle, 
It is the principal consolation of ij 
friends to be persuaded, that with re. 
spect to him, death and pain and sorrow 
are for ever at an end, and that nothing 
is before him but the precious, incop. 
ceivable delights in the future world, of 
the approved of God and his Christ, 

Mr, Johnston was distinguished, in no 
small degree, by strength of intellect, 
by promptitude of thought, and facility 
of expression, and by a long series of 
pious, benevolent and useful exertions, 
The remembrance of his excellent quali. 
ties of the head and heart will be respect. 
fully cherished by his mourning fawily, 
and by those with whom he associated 
and co-operated in schemes and endea- 
vours to procure relief for the oppressed, 
whatever their nation or colour, and to 
promote the cause of peace, of liberty, 
civil and religious, and of Christian truth. 
He was never backward to promote such 
causes by bis purse, advice and influence. 
It is regretted that a more ample account 
of what might be called his more public 
life cannot now be given. 

He was admitted a member of the 
Unitarian [Book] Society in London, 
March 9, 1797. ; 

March 12, 1801, Mr. Kettle resigned 
the office of treasurer from ill health; and 

April 9, 1801, Mr. Johnston was chosen 
to succeed him. 

April 4, 1811, he gave notice that he 
should resign at Midsummer following. 
Upon this notice the following resolution, 
moved by his highly-esteemed friend Mr. 
Belsham, was unanimously passed: 

“« That the best thanks of this Society 
be returned to Ebenezer Johnston, Esq: 
for his long and very able services as Wewe 
surer to this Society, and for his zeal and 
activity, which have so eminently contre 
buted to its prosperity ; that the Society 
feel great regret at his resignation, and 
the necessity they are under of accepting 
It,” 

At the next meeting, June 6, ishl, 
Mr. H. Hinckley was chosen treasurer 
his stead. 

The communication of the above facts 
is thankfully acknowledged to have been 
made by Mr. Aspland and Dr. Thomas 
Rees. Of similar connexious and exer 
tions of Mr. Johnston, while residing 8 
Loudon or its vicinity, there is not at this 
time opportunity to obtain informaue®. 

His removal to Lewes occasioned the 
just-mentioned resiguation. He can ed 
with him thither the same public-spu" 
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and active disposition. He was a cheer- 
ful contributor to useful institutions, 
those which were formed for the relief of 
the distressed under various descriptions, 
and those which had for their object the 
‘ostruction of children of the lower classes, 
He was a benefactor to the schools at 
Ditehliog. ‘The meetings there he always 
attended as long as his health permitted, 
and more than once occupied the chair. 
For the office of Chairman he was parti- 
cularly well qualified, and was therefore 
frequently voted into it in London before 
his retirement into the country, and re- 
ceived the approbation of the most re- 
spectable meetings. His disposition dis- 
played blended energy and tenderness, 
His own corporeal sufferings seemed to 
have increased his native compassion, 
A tale of woe he would hear with strong 
emotion, and give directions for quickly 
sending some needed relief. He observed 
the decencies of life, but affected nothing 
splendid. His habits and usual mode of 
living were economical, but his economy 
was quite remote from sordid selfishness. 
By adopting and pursuing it he was the 
better enabled to be useful by a great 
uumber—a greater number than is gene- 
rally apprehended—of liberal subscriptions 
and contributions in aid of laudable de- 
sigus. His well-informed conscience dic- 
tated utility in preference to ostentatious 
show. 

An attendance on public worship was 
congenial to his spirit; he delighted in it. 
After having been a stated hearer of Dr. 
Savage in Bury Street, and of the Doctors 
Fordyce and James Lindsay in Monkwell 
Street, he at length became, and continued 
till his removal to Lewes, a member of 
the Gravel-Pit Society at Hackney. About 
this time he began to approve the Uni- 
farian tenets, and this new connexion 
tended to establish his adoption and 
avowal of them. In this society he 
thought he possessed excellent means 
of intellectual and spiritual improve- 
ment. His example of cheerful piety 
Was attractive and edifying. By a suc- 
cession of excellent men, and their con- 
‘tant hearers, he was valued as a very 
useful member. And he highly appre- 
ciated the labours of those Unitarian 
miuisters whom he was accustomed to 
hear, aud gave proof of the efficacy of 
their tenets, which in the main were 
become his own, amidst the bustle of 
trade and business, to ensure a diligent 
attention to the culture of the mind and 

art, and to preserve a sacred internal 
peace amidst the most afflicting family 
dereavements. When he occasionally heard 
persons of different tenets from his own, 
if they appeared to be animated by a fer- 
*ent concern for the general interests of 
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religion and men’s salvation, he withheld 
not the expressions of his approbation, 
He highly valued the practical instructions 
of various writers, some of whose doctrinal 
sentiments were different from his own. 
In this view, for instance, Dr. Lucas was 
one of his most favourite authors, He 
owned no earthly dominion over his faith, 
but judged and decided for himself after 
a conscicatious application of his mind to 
the authentic and authoritative word and 
testimony. With regard to his religious 
tenets it may suflice to repeat, that those 
of the Unitarians were his. It occurs to 
the writer’s recollection, that he agreed 
with those who tavour the doctrine of 
final restitation. His prevailing idea 
seemed to be, that this doctrine is agree- 
able to Scripture interpreted according 
to the rules of sound criticism, and a 
consequence of the essential attributes of 
God; a concern for whose honour in the 
renovation and happiness of his rational 
creation, caused him to prefer it to any 
other hypothesis respecting God's fatare 
dealings with those who leave the pre- 
sent world in a state of impenitence. 
After his removal to Lewes he was 
zealous aud active in promoting the in- 
terests of the religious society there, 
with which he had a kind of natural 
connexion. He often expressed great 
satisfaction in the ministrations of Mr, 
Horsfield, the Pastor of what may be 
denominated the United Congregation, a 
junction having lately taken place be- 
tween the Westgate Society and the 
Southover Baptist Society; and he was 
also formerly accustomed to declare him- 
self pleased with the public services of 
Mr. Hogsfield’s immediate predecessor, 
(the writer of this unavoidably hasty ac- 
count,) which may be ascribed to the 
partiality of an affectionate brother.— 
As long as he was able, he gave his per- 
sonal attendance at the chapel. He did 
so to his power, and even beyoud his 
power, as it were, making his fricnds 
uneasily apprehensive that he would ex- 
asperate his grievous complaint. But he 
thought it his duty, all things considered, 
aud therefore would not be dissuaded. 
He was buried in St. Michael's church- 
yard at Lewes; and in the afternoon of 
the Sunday next succeding the funeral, 
Mr. Horsfield preached on the melan- 
choly and affecting occasion of his death 
from Job xiv. 14: “If a man die, shall 
he live again?” &c. At the close of the 
discourse he gave an honourable charac- 
ter of the deceased. ‘The brief eulogium 
was highly merited, and was listened to 
with lively interest by a respectable au- 
dience. 4 
Notwithstanding the numerous affairs 
in which his active mind led him to en- 
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yage, a serious, religious spirit was re- 
markably predominant in him. This was 
so distinguished a trait in his character, 
that it would be injustice to him and to 
his acquaintance not particularly to notice 
it. He was supremely devoted to God, and 
coustant in the practice of worshiping 
him, with every indication of doing it in 
spirit and in truth, He was an affec- 
tionate admirer of the character of Jesus 
Christ, of his invincible patience, meck- 
ness, fortitude and benevolence; and he 
regarded him as the sole faultless Pattern, 
and wished to approve himself as a humble 
and sincere copier of his example. He not 
only revered him for the high and peculiar 
authority with which his heavenly Father 
hath invested him, but considered hiin as 
having a just claim to the warmest grati- 
tude, next to that which is due to God 
himself, for what he hath done and will 
farther do in executing the designs of the 
Eternal Father in the high dispensation 
of truth, wisdom and grace. In a word, 
an eulightencd and steady principle of 
Christian integrity rendered the subject 
of this memoir exemplary in his conduct 
in the various relations of life. Whatever 
imperfections he might have, (and where 
is the human character which is free from 
all?) they were overbalanced by his great 
and good qualities. These were best 
known to those who best knew him. 
‘Through God's providential and spiritual 
influences, he was taught, and engaged 
well and laudably, on the whole, to per- 
form the part assigned him. He culti- 
vated and exercised the virtues of a 
Christian; of self-government, of love 

to God and man, and of active, use- 

ful holiness, He rests from his pains and 

labours, and will, we have the most com- 

fortable reason to think and hope, have his 

portion with the just at the glorious era 

of the resurrection, As far as he was a 

follower of Christ, may his acquaintance 

and friends, and particularly the surviv- 

ng members of his family, whose true 

and highest interests Were always the 

warmest wish of his heart, walk iv his 

steps, and even strive to attain to still 

greater excellence! 


London, May 23, 1826. W. J, 


_ Wf there be any material mistakes or 
important omissions in the 


rative, they may be rectifie 
iu a future No. of the Mouthiv Reposi- 
tory. lt was judged proper, and indis- 
peasable, that some account of a person 
* well known and honourably distin- 
— should be no longer deferred. 
was Originally intended that the ° 
Mr. Aspland, from hints aaa. 
him, and from his own recollection and 


foregoing nar- 
d and supplied 
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knowledge, should have prepared a nara. 
tive for insertion in the Monthly Repos. 
tory. This he had kindly consented to 
do, but has been unavoidably disabled by 
his lamented illness. 

The friends of the deceased are re. 
quested to make candid allowances for all 
defects in the composition of the above 
narrative. ‘The writer’s inability some. 
what better to execute the task, unex. 
pectedly devolved on him, has arisen partly 
from his absence from home, but more 
from the wound so recently inflicted on 
his heart by the illness and death of a 
brother, between whom and _ himself 
there subsisted the strongest mutual 
affection, which was strengthened and 
riveted by their interchanges of reflec. 
tions and feelings during the bodily suf- 
ferings, till the death, of the younger 
of the two, whose loss the survivor will 
deplore during the remainder of a lile 
already extended to a late period, 


= di — 


April 17, at his residence in Stayley 
Bridge, aged 68, GeorGe CurETHAM, 
Esq. As Mr. Cheetham was denominated 
the oldest spinner in the trade, it neces- 
sarily follows that he had devoted a cou- 
siderable period of his life to that basi- 
ness. In the infancy of the cotton mi- 
nufacture he made himself acquainted 
with every operation from which it de- 
rived its peculiar advantages. All the 
improvements in machinery, to which it 
owes so much of its success, by him 
were carefully inspected and_ practically 
applied to their various purposes of cov- 
venience and utility. Hence he not only 
took the lead of the market he frequent 
ed, but for a considerable period in high 
numbers stood quite a head of the trade. 
Notwithstanding this pre-eminence, and 
exertions that, never abating, were re- 
warded with the greatest success, few 
individuals so circumstanced, ever conel- 
liated, in a greater degree, the regards of 
their workmen, or manifested less ap 
pearance of that superiority of talent oF 
station in society to which great ability 
and wealth so readily Jend their assis 
ance.—In manner he was retiring a0 
unobtrusive ; in conversation schiom 
taking that lead to which his powers 
were justly entitled, and always readier to 
attend to the remarks of others than for- 
ward to surrender his own.—On ail 0¢- 
casions where the interest or the local 
advantage of the neighbourhood required 
it, Mr. Cheetham was a willing contr 
butor. If pecuniary assistance was Te 
quisite, his subscription was foremost; 
if advice or direction, his talents and his 
time were readily devoted to the public 
good. As a trustee of the turnpike 
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he, for a long time, actively discharged 
the important and responsible duties of 
that situation. His disinterestedness and 
real in promoting improvements had the 
entire approbation of those with whom 
he acted, and it was quite a gratification 
to be associated with him in such ander- 
takings. —As a relaxation to other pur- 
suits, he had, for several years past, paid 
much attention to an upland estate, 
which, by draining and top-dressing with 
hone manure, (for which he was a great 
advocate,) had become uncommonly pro- 
ductive. Land, that in point of fertility 
had little higher pretension than the ad- 
joining common, by his management be- 
came one of the richest feeding pastures 
in the district ‘This was an object that 
divided his Jatest attention, he having 
visited the farm not more than a week 
previons to his decease.—In the architec- 
ture of the neighbourhood, namely, that 
of cotton factories and their appropriate 
appendages, his jadement and experience 
had a decisive preponderance. A few 
years ago he took the direction of some 
important alterations in the enlargemeut 
of the chapel to which he belonged, and 
of which he had lived to become the fa- 
ther. His remains were interred in the 
adjoining cemetery, ou Friday, April 21, 
amidst the silent tears of an affectionate 
family, the deep concern of many sincere 
friends, and a very large concourse of his 
humerous workmen and the population 
of the place. The week previous to his 
Sickness he gave directions for the con- 
struction of a family vault, unaware at 
the tune he so soon should become its 
tenant! Traly, in the midst of life we 
are in death, W. H. 

Dukinfield, May VA, 1826. 

ee 

\pril 27, at Bath, the Rev. C, Sym- 
MONS, DD, late of Jesus’ College, Ox- 
lord, 

a 


ee at Dublin, Mis. ANN Cros- 
THWAIT, aged 82, only sister of Leland 
Crosthwait, She was a firm believer in 
re Divine Unity and a constant atten- 
prone public Worship in Eustace-Street 
Ng-house, She was a relative, and 
m early life an inmate, of Dr. John 
ana’, whose ‘* View of the Deistical 
diene and other theological works, 
life was ae Her chief aim through 
besicees rg about doing good; her 
kind : na ere of the most benevolent 
* among the rest she has left £20 
= Peet? in Essex Street, attached 
we. eae Meeting-house, She 
She had rae — Ist inst. at Chapel Izod. 
nowy scribed some years ago for a 
a “place for Protestant Dissenters, 

ar Dublin, but the ground has not vet 
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been purchased. An excellent sermon, 
from Rom. vi, 23, on the occasion of her 
death, was preached, on the 7th inst., by 
the Rev. Joseph Hutton, from whom | 
have procured the following extract. The 
character of my departed friend is therein 
truly depicted. 

“That she was one of those pious 
Christians whose thoughts are familiat 
with heavenly subjects, whose richest 
treasures are deposited in the world of 
happy spirits, whose delight is in the law 
of their Lord, none who knew her cau 
doubt: her whole life (and it exceeded 
the general period of human existence) 
was a life of uniform piety and benevo- 
lence: the word of God was the delight- 
ful study of her youth, the constant com- 
panion of her maturer years, and the 
subject of her animated and grateful re- 
flection to the last period of a protracted 
life. She never ceased to be thankful for 
the dispensations of the Divine will to 
mankind; she perused them with the 
dutiful attention of a child, cager to 
know the will of her heavenly Father, 
aud desirous to do and to bear that will, 
She suffered no undue prejudices to warp 
her understanding, or to blind her intel- 
lectual vision. She earnestly desired to 
know the truth ‘ as it is in Jesus Christ,’ 
and the result of her most dispassionate 
and mature investigation of the word of 
God was, a firm and unalterable convie- 
tion, that ‘ there is one God, the Father, 
of whow are all things, and we in him; 
and one Lord, Jesus Christ, by whom 
are all things, and we by him.’ (1 Cor. 
viii. 6) Of her meekness and benevo. 
lence, of her lowly-mindedness and ge- 
nuine Christian humility, and at the same 
time, of her ardent love for the best in- 
terests of mankind—the interests of civil 
and religious liberty—and her fively zeal 
for the success of the Gospel in the so- 
ciety in which she worshiped and which 
she adorned by her meck and humble 
and unpretending virtues, many of those 
who now hear me can testify. May we 
not thea cherish the enlivening hope that 
so exemplary a woman, so faithful a dis- 
ciple, will hear the voice of her beloved 
Master—* Well done, good and faithfal 
servant, enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord’? Surely she, like the good Mary, 
sat at the fect of Jesus. She chose the 
hetter part. She heard our Lord preach 
in his word with greater delight than this 
world can afford to the worldling. May 
her younger kinswomen and friends, may 
we all, imitate so good an example, copy 
the lowliness of her Christian spirit and 
the purity and piety of her life, that we 
way be found worthy hereafter to join 
her society and rejoice in her friendship.” 

 —— 
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May 17, at Dublin, Letanp Cros 
ruwait, Esq., aged 79, President of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and a Director 
of the Bank of Ireland; he was brother 
of the good lady whose death is announ- 
ced above. Asa private gentleman, and a 
merchant of the first eminence, he was 
distinguished by the highest character for 
integrity and honour in all his dealings. 
He was shrewd and intelligent, but of 
undeviating rectitude. Up toa late pe- 
riod he was in full enjoyment of his 
faculties. J. . 

Dublin, May 20, 1826. 

a 


— 4th, at Soham, Cambridgeshire, aged 
19, the Rev. Joun Gispurne, formerly 
pastor of the General Baptist Church at 
Trowbridge in Wiltshire. Mr. Gisburne 
was anative of Gisborough, in Yorkshire. 
His parents being members of the Esta- 
blished Church, it is most probable, that 
in the days of his youth he was taught 
the doctrines and attended upon the 
wrvices of that church. But it seems, 
that at an early period of life he used 
his judgment, and followed the dictates of 
his conscience with respect to religious 
subjects, as, soon after he was 18 years 
ofage, he joined that class of Christians 
called Wesleyan Methodists, and in a 
short time became a preacher among 
them. In the year 1798, he went to 
Scotland, and remained there in the ca- 
pacity of a preacher for about three years, 
He then returned to England, and con. 
tinued to labour as a Methodist minister 
till the spring of the year 1803, when his 
views upon the subject of Baptism under- 
went a change, and acting according to 
his conviction, he was publicly baptized 
at Worcester, May 18. On his return 
the following day to one of the places 
where he had been appointed to minister, 
he was not permitted to officiate in the 
Methodist Chapel. On a paper, which 
has been put into the hands of the writer, 
he has recorded this circumstance, and 
added, “so that, however unwillingly, | 
separate from the body of people called 
Methodists ; yet as there is now no other 
alternative, | must submit, and continue 
to cast my care on that kind Providence 
which hitherto has kindly watched over 
my wandering steps, and I firmly believe 
will lead me to a quiet habitation and 
sure resting-place. 1 know that God is 
toe wise to err, and too good to suffer 
those who trust in him to be confounded 
or remain desolate, ‘To him, therefore, I 
commit my cause, with the keeping of my 
soul, knowing he will do all things well 
and that these seeming evils will procure 
lasting good.” From this extract it ap- 
pears that he was then the subject of 
rope Gevotional feelings. His connex! mn 
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with the people called Methodists being 
dissolved, he became united with thow 
denominated Calvinistic Baptists, The 
society at Soham of that denominatiog 
being destitute of a minister, he was re. 
commended to them as a preacher for 
three months; accordingly he came, and 
delivered his first sermon at Soham, Dee, 
25, 1803, and continued to preach till 
the three months were ended, when the 
people wished him to remain with them 
three months longer, at the expiration 
of which they expressed their desire for 
him to become their settled minister, 
But even at that time he entertained just 
and enlarged notions upon the subject of 
religious liberty; indeed, it seems that 
he possessed a mind too strong and pow- 
erful to be fettered by human creeds, a 
spirit too investigating to be confined 
within boundaries, relative to religious 
matters, drawn and fixed by fallible men. 
Subscription to certain articles of faith 
being then required as a qualification for 
union with the society, when the desire 
of the members that he should continue 
with them as their minister was signified 
to him, his reply was to this effect : “1 
have never subscribed to any human for- 
mulary of faith, and vever intend to doit. 
I look upon myself as a disciple of the 
Lord Jesus Christ alone, consequently it 
is impossible for me to submit te avy 
other authority. I intend to maintain 
my liberty, and will never be brought 
under bondage by any. On no account 
can | ever think of subscribing to avy 
book but the Bible.” ‘This objection led 
to serious thought and conversation, aud 
at length the whole church, excepting 
one person, agreed to the following pre- 
posal, viz. “To reject all articles of faith 
and covenants of human manufacture, 4% 
binding on any member, and to subscribe 
to the sacred Scriptures alone.” He then 
consented to become their pastor, and for 
several years his ministerial services were 
much approved. As might have been ex 
pected from a person who possessed 4 
mind of so enlightened and liberal a cast, 
he did not rest satisfied without pursuing 
his religious inquiries, and at length be- 
came convinced that some of the doc 
trines which he had believed and espou- 
sed were unscriptural. He rejected the 
doctrine of the Trinity, &c. When the 
change which had taken place in his rel 
gious views was made known, a few of bis 
hearers manifested great disapprobation, 
and withdrew from the religious servie® 
which he conducted, whilst the majority 
adhered to him and embraced his priv’ 
ples. The seceders, however, vexed # 
seeing the unanimity of the congregatio”s 
were resolved to return and by some 
means eject Mr. Gisburne. Finding the 
number of his friends increase ou thet 
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repeated attempts to obtain a congrega- 
tional vote for his dismissal, they acted 
in the most outrageous manner, fre- 
quently jnterrupting public worship, and 
reading aloud controversial books whilst 
the minister was reading the Scriptures, 
or engaged in some other part of the 
service. At length they determined for- 
cibly to keep Mr. Gisburne out of the 
chapel, and for this purpose locked it up 
after one of the Sunday morning services. 
The minister would have submitted to 
this exclusion until legal redress could be 
obtained, but one of the trustees would 
not consent to have the afternoon wor- 
ship thus prevented, and forcibly opened 
a window of the meeting-house, at which 
Mr. Gisburne entered to unfasten the 
door. A constable immediately took Mr. 
G. into custody, although he acknowledg- 
ed that he had no warrant for doing so, 
and kept him five hours in confinement. 
The contending parties were then heard 
before two clerical magistrates, and the 
Calvinists bound over to prosecute at the 
next Cambridge assizes. Mr. Gisburne, 
on this occasion, applied to the Commit- 
tee of the Unitarian Fund. They ad- 
vised him to procure a temporary place 
of worship, and at the period of the as- 
sizes, sent their Secretary with an attor- 
ney to Cambridge. Cross indictments 
were preferred against the prosecutors. 
The Grand Jury threw out the bill lodged 
against Mr. Gisburne, and found as true 
two bills which the Solicitor of the Fund 
presented against some individuals of the 
faction, Mr. Gisburne and his friends, 
unwilling to avail themselves of this vic- 
tory in a manner that might excite un- 
christian feelings in either party, still 
adhered to a proposal they had before 
made, of submitting the dispute to ami- 
cable arrangement. It was agreed that 
Mr. G. should stop all proceedings against 
the rioters, and he and his friends relin- 
quish the meeting-house, on condition of 
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receiving from the opposite party a sum 
towards the erection of a new place ot 
worship, Funds were raised by coutri- 
butions from many zealous individuals 
and from the Unitarian public, for de- 
fraying Mr. Gisburne’s legal expenses, 
and for building a chapel in which he 
and his friends should worship the only 
true God, even the Father. This was 
speedily erected, and opeued at the be- 
ginning of the year 1810. At Soham 
Mr. G. continued to labour in word and 
doctrine till the spring of 1812, when he 
received an unanimous invitation from 
the members of the General Baptist So- 
ciety at ‘Trowbridge, which he accepted, 
and shortly removed thither with his 
family. He continued his ministry there 
till rather more than four years since, 
when he was visited with that affliction 
by which he was wholly disabled for 
public service, and Mrs. G. and family 
brought into very trying circumstances, 
At this time of need, that kind Provi- 
dence upon which he had cast his care 
many years before, appeared for him aud 
those dear to him. ‘Their sorrowful case 
being made kuown, it excited the sym- 
pathy and compassion of many indivi- 
duals in various parts of the kingdom, 
who kindly and promptly came forward 
to afford them aid. A liberal subscrip- 
tion was made, by which it is hoped that 
his widow and children will net merely 
be kept from want, but the laticr also be 
placed in such situations as may qualify 
them to become respectable aud useful 
members of society. By the advice of 
friends Mr. G. with his family removed 
to Soham, about half a year after his 
affliction commenced, where he continu 
ed to reside till he finished his mortal 
course, On the afternoon of the Lord's 
day after his interment, a funeral dis- 
course was delivered at Soham, to a 
numerous audience, by Mr. Clack, of 
Framlingham. 
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British and Forcign Unitarian 
Association. 


Tur First Anniversary of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association was 
held at Finsbury Chapel, on Wednesday 
the 17th and ‘Thursday the 18th of May. 

The business of the Association com- 
menced on Wednesday, at 12 o'clock, JouN 
unisTiR, Esq., Treasurer, in the Chair. 
. # account of the serious and lamented 
indisposition of the Secretary, the Kev. 


R. AspLanp, the Rev. Dr. Rers had very 
obligingly engaged to prepare the Report. 
This he now read, assisted by the Rev. 
W. J. Fox and Epoar Tayvior, lsq. 
‘The Report being approved, was ordered 
to be printed and circulated throughout 
the kingdom, among the subscribers and 
friends of the Association, with as little 
delay as possible. The thanks of the 
Meeting were unanimously voted to the 
Treasurer, Secretaries and Committee, 
These were re-elected, excepting five 
members of the Committee, who, accord. 
ing to Rule 13, were declared incligible 
for one year; in whose place five new 









































members were added to the former Com- 
mittee. —The Committee having reported 
that arrangements had been made for 
uniting, with the Association, “* The 
('nitarian Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge and the Practice of 
Virtue by the Distribution of Books,” 
/t was resolved, 

“That this Society be received into, 
and henceforth united with, the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, and 
that its stock and property, being handed 
over to such Association, be placed to 
the separate account kept for the Book 
department. 

‘That on such union, it be understood 
and agreed, that in consideration of the 
property so contributed, the present Life 
Subseribers of the Book Society, and also 
such of the Annual Subscribers as shall 
continue their subscriptions, shall be en- 
titled to receive, and shall have appor- 
tioned and delivered to them as hereto- 
fore, if claimed, an annual allotment of 
books, proportioned to their subscrip- 
tions, to be selected by them from the 
Society's Catalogue ; such apportionment 
and the amount thereof to be from time 
to time made and fixed by the Sub-Com- 
mittee managing the Book department. 

‘** That the Book Society shall collect all 
subscriptions for this year, and close its 
accounts on the 3ist December, 1826, 
from which time the subscriptions shall 
by received by the Association,” 

After some discussion on the propriety 
of establishing a periodical publication 
under the sanction and management of 
the Association, it was resolved, 

** That the Committee be instructed 
to direct their attention to the considera. 
tion of the question, how far it is desira- 
ble that the Association should in any 
way take part in the conduct or promo- 
ton of any periodical work connected 
with the Unitarian body, with power to 
take such measures in relation thereto 

‘ may appear advisable.’ 

In consequence of two official commu- 

ations trom Manchester, expressing a 
strong desire that the next Annual Meet- 


lug of the Association should be held in 
that tewn, it was re solved, 














































































































































** That it be referred to the Committee 
to consider how far, and in what manuer, 


the recommendation to hold the Annual 
Meeting for 1827 























» in Manchester, is ex- 
pedient; and if not expedient, what other 
plan, answering the same 
worthy of adoption,” 
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Secretary, Rev. 
Hackney. 

Foreign Secretary, Rev, W. J. Fox, 
Dalston. 


Book and Tract Secretary, Rev. Thomas 
Rees, LL.D., Kennington. 

Solicitor, EDGAR TAyLonr, Esq., King’s 
Bench Walk, Temple. 

Committee, Rev. James Gilchrist, Rev. 
Thomas Madge, Messrs. J. Bowring, J, 
Cordell, David Eaton, Jolin Fisher, 8, 
Hart, Jesse Middleton, Samuel Pett, 
Russell Scott, G. Smallfield, Edward 
Taylor, Richard Taylor, Henry ‘Taylor, 
John Watson. 

Auditors, Messrs. W1LtiAM Srvurcu, 
CHRISTOPHER RICHMOND, and LAWRENCE 
MARSHALL, 


Under Seerctary, Rev. T. Coorer ; 

Collector, Mr. T. R. Horwoop ;—at 
the Association Rooms, No. 3, Walbrook 
Buildings, near the Mansion-House. 


The business of the Association con- 
cluded about half-past three o’clock, and 
at half-past six in the evening of the 
same day a large and highly-respectable 
congregation assembled in the Chapel. 
The Rev. Russell Scott, of Portsmouth, 
offered up the general prayer. ‘The Rev. 
Dr. Carpenter, of Bristol, delivered, from 
Ephesians iv. 15, 16, a highly appropriate 
discourse, which was heard with deep 
attention. It breathed the most exalted 
spirit of piety aud Christian benevolence. 
The preacher insisted much on the social 
principle, and very ably illustrated and 
strongly recommended the great objects 
aud plans of the Association, as laid down 
in the Address sent forth by the Com- 
mittee soon after its formation. 

On Thursday morning, the congrega- 
tion again assembled in Finsbury Chapel. 
The Rev. Edmund Kell, of Newport, Isle 
of Wight, delivered the introductory 
prayer and read the Scriptures ; and the 
Rev. Dr. Philipps, of Sheffield, offered 
the general prayer. The Rey. James 
Tayler, of Nottingham, delivered a dis- 
course from Matt. xviii. 7, and in a clear 
and forcible manner pointed out some of 
the leading obstacles to the progress of 

the pure gospel. As the attendance 
many persous was prevented, during the 
hours of business, the audicnce, though 
considerable, was not so large as on the 
previous evening, yet those who were 
present could not fail to be much edified 
by the very able discourse they heard, 
and the devotional services in which they 
were called to unite. 

Collections, in aid of the funds of the 
\ssociation, were made after each sel 
vice; the whole amounting to £34. 10%: 
2d, 


ROBERT AspLanp, 














The members and friends of the As- 
sociation dined together, to the number 
of 190, at the Crown and Anchor Tavern ; 
Joun Curistie, Esq., inthe Chair, After 
the cloth was removed, the Chairman gave 
The King. Civil and Religious Liberty all 
the world over. ‘The Chairman then 
said, ** My toast, gentlemen, brings us 
now more immediately to the occasion for 
which we are met, to celebrate the first 
Anniversary of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, It is known to a 
great part of those now present, that this 
Association has grown out of the Unitarian 
Fund, which eapired twelve months ago, 
in order that this Society might Jive. 
The object of the Unitarian Fund was 
t encourage popular preaching, and to 
extend those views which we as Chris- 
tians entertain, especially among the 
poor. We did this by the means of em- 
ploying teachers—active, discreet and ju- 
dicious men, who travelled for this pur- 
pose through various parts of the king- 
dom. In the course of those journeys 
they raised Unitarian Societies, and were 
the means, wherever they went, of mak- 
ing Unitarians better acquainted with 
each other, and of exciting and cherishing 
among them a spirit of friendship and 
zeal for the cause of truth. Independently 
of this, the Committee of the Unitarian 
Fund in many instances contributed to 
the support of congregations, which must 
have sunk without its assistance. Some- 
times they successfully interfered to pre- 
vent acts of oppression, which had been 
exercised towards congregations or indi- 
viduals, ‘These were the particular ob- 
jects of the Unitarian Fund; and all these 
purposes will be effected, I trust, in a 
wore efficient and extended manner by 
the Unitarian Association. Independent 
of these objects, the Association has now 
incorporated with it another Society, the 
oldest of our institutions, the object of 
which is the distribution of books. It 
will henceforth carry on the objects of 
the Book Society with increased means 
aud increased energy. You are well 
aware, gentlemen, that the attention of 
the Unitarian public has, within a few 
years, been directed, in a peculiar degree, 
ye extension of religious truth to 
‘ann parts of the world. 1 allude par- 
aud a to our East-Indian possessions : 
adaiane “. consider the immense po- 
hardly os that vast empire, we can 
slebe L : wd outa spot on the face of the 
iecting ay there is a prospect of ef- 
moval - ~ h, with regard to the re- 
stition. Tn a ignorance and super- 
powerfully Mus great work we have been 
dividual. ] aeees, by an enlightened in- 
= well a hye the Rev. Wm, Adam, 
elevated ; y : © Oriental Apostle, a man 

m rank and station, but still 
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more elevated by his talents and virtues, 
These individuals, gentlemen, have done 
much without any assistance of ours, in 
furthering the great cause of truth; and 
their devotedness to that cause, which is 
proved not merely by words, but by acts, 
claims our cordial thanks and our hearty 
co-operation, Gentlemen, [ am sure it 
is unnecessary for me to say much more 
with regard to the importance of the ob- 
jects contemplated by the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, Our De- 
puty Treasurer, Mr. Horny, will lay 
before you the state of the Society, and 
will be happy to receive your contribu- 
tions to its funds, I give you, The Bri- 


tish and Foreign Unitarian Association,” 


Mr. Hornby, the Deputy Treasurer, 
reported the state of the accounts, from 
which it appeared, that the Treasurer of 
the Unitarian Fund had transferred to 
the account of the Association, subject 


to three unpaid votes of the Committee, 
amounting to £120, a bal- 

9000 Ohoccccvcécveceecesseee 1 fo 
tegether with a list of about 

250 Annual Subscribers; that 

the Treasurer of the new So- 

ciety had paid to the ‘Trea- 

surer of the old Association 

for the Protection of the Civil 

Rights of Unitarians, a balance 

due 60 Ri OE ccccccéedecce 31 ll I 





Leaving a Capital of,..ee06. 321 1 8 


Derived from the two old Societies, 
subject, on the one hand, to the payment 
of the above-mentioned votes; and en- 
titled, on the other, to arrears of consi- 
derable amount, many of which, he 
stated, had already been realized by the 
new Association, and he trusted, that at 
the next Anniversary he should have the 
satisfaction of reporting that the greater 
part of what now remained outstanding 
had been paid up, 


That this balance of .... £321 1 6 
had been increased by the Re- 
ceipt of Arrears, Subscrip- 
tions, Congregational and In- 
dividual Donations, amounting 
to ceed cesoeeeecoeoeseucses Ge 12 4 
a 
Making the gross Receipts 
of the new Association .... 950 14 0 
Against which was to be 
put the votes of the Commit- 
tee, and the current expenses 
of the year, estimated at.... 450 0 0 





Leaving a disposable balance 
of ccccceccoscesececesese Ee Seno 
That 40 District Societies and Congre- 
gations had, in the course of the year, 
joined the Association, by Subscriptions 
proportionate to their means, and vari- 










































































































































































































































































ous individuals also were announced as 
having given liberal donations and sub- 
scriptions, We caught the following : 


Wim. Sturch, Esq. ..se00e5 £20 0 0 
Ditto, (Annual) ..-..ee005 5 0 
Rev. John Yates, Liverpool .. 20 0 
Richard Watson, Esq., Kidder- 
MINSTEL seeeeeseeeses 
John Watson, Esq., Holborn 
Hill eee eevee eee e eee ee eens 
B. C. Pine, Esq., Maidstone .. 
J. L. Marsh, Esq., Norwich .. 
Ditto, (Annual) . eos. 2 2 
Robert Wainewright, Esq... 
John Barnard, Esqeeccessses 
Win, Barnard, Esq... eeeeee 
Ebenezer Johnston, Esq., Bi- 
shopsgate Street ....seeees 
J. E. Nettervill, Esq....see0. 
A Friend to Truth, by the Rev. 
D. Hughes ..cccccecccess 
A Friend to Unitarianism, per 
Rev. Russell Scott ........ 
Mr. Robert Surridge, Foreign 
Objects, (Annual) .....e6- 
Ditto, Home Do. (Annual) .. 1 1 
John Taylor, Esq., Bedford 
Row, (Annual) ..ccceesee 5 O 
John Taylor, Esq., Norwich, 


coo 


10 10 


_— 
— 
coco oe coo cS i) co coeoococco = 


(ARBUBE) cocccee> ecoceces 2 0 
Rev. T. Belsham, (Aunual) .. 2 0 
Joseph Fernie, Esq., (Annual) 2 2 


Mr. Richard Potter, Manches- 
ter, (Annual)...essecceeeee 2 2 0 


In conclusion, the Deputy-Treasurer 
observed, that although these receipts 
were encouraging, having regard to form. 
er years, during the existence of the old 
Societies, yet it must be admitted that 
they were far below what might be ex- 
pected from the Unitarians of England, 
and very far short of what the Associa- 
tion would require when it came into 
active operation, He called upon the 
patrons of the old institutions to con- 
tinue to the new Association at least the 
full amount of what they had been ace 
customed to give to the Societies in their 
separate existence, and reminded the 
friends of the cause generally, that the 
framers of the constitution of the new 
Society, in fixing the amount of donations 
and annual subscriptions constituting 
membership, had in view the sums which 
they hoped it would be in the power of 
every individual, desirous of enrolling 
himeelf in the Association, to give, rather 
than as a gnide to those whose ampler 
means enable them toexercise adiscretion. 

The Chairman then proposed ** the 
healths of the Rev. Dr. Carpenter and 
the Rev. Mr. Tayler, with thanks to them 
tor their valuable assistance.” 

Rev. Dr, Camrenrer. “1 rise, Gentle. 
men, to thank you for the manner in 
which you have been pleased to express 
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your approbation of my endeavours », 
advocate the interests of this Association. 
The services which I have been able » 
render the cause of the Unitarian Fagg, 
and Unitarianism in general, have beep 
always under a firm couviction, that Uni- 
tarianism was the doctrine of the gospel. 
Our cause is the cause of truth and righ. 
teousness, and in defending it we have in 
various instances laboured under disad- 
vantages, which at the present time ar 
not felt. Those of us who are young, 
can scarcely tell the difficulty and oppo- 
sition which some of our elder Christian 
brethren have had to encounter in th 
Christian race, and it is our duty on 
these occasions to bear in mind, that w 
are cheered and assisted in our labours, 
while they had to pass through scenes of 
great danger and discouragement. We 
have to experience the cheering confidence 
that the number of Unitarians (avowed 
Unitarians), is upon the increase. | 
view the progress of religious truth in 
the most encouraging light, and | am 
convinced that a great change has taken 
place with reference to the language ot 
the orthodox. There was a time, when 
they indulged in language against Us, 
both from the pulpit and the press, 
which very few among them would now 
venture to use. What once was the 
current language of orthodoxy, they seem 
now to be ashamed of, and their most 
zealous advocates declare we libel them, 
when we attribute to them expressions 
which were formerly used by the ablest 
defenders of their creed. A great change 
has actually taken place among all deno- 
minations of Christians, partly In conse 
quence of scriptural investigations, 
also in consequence of the rapid exten- 
sion of knowledge among all classes of 
society. I have no doubt whatever that 
that which contributes to infuse know- 
ledge among men yenerally must have 
a direct, and an immediate, influence 08 
the high tone of orthodoxy, and lt 
mately Jead to a more general van 
of the simple doctrines of the gospel. 
wish prosperity to this Institution, - 
shall be happy as far as J have it my 
power, to further its interests, wen gre 
that they are secon, connected wi 
the progress of truth and virtue. 
Rev. Mr. TAYLER also returned thanks. 
The healths of Dr. Paitutrs, Mr. Ruy 
SELL Scorr, and Mr. Keir, the Minis 
ters who assisted in the services at Fins: 
bury Chapel, were then proposed. a 
Rev. Dr. Puitups. “ Gentiemen, a 
cerely thank you for the respect yO" Asse 
shewn me, in drinking my health. : 
enjoyed, for many years, that pont 's 
body which has enabled me to be aban 
that creat cause which we all haveat ~ ; 
and although my sun is hastenios 
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vetting moment, yet there is some degree 
of life and warmth in me that shall ena- 
ble me to go on with diligence and perse- 
verance, perhaps too with some success, 
i» the great duties of my profession, | 
have had the pleasure of seeing many 
years of progress in the cause of Unita- 
rianism, in different parts of the king- 
dom, and when that tongue which now 
humbly addresses you, shall be still in 
the silence of death, I am sure there are 
those who are rising up amongst us, who 
will not suffer that great cause to fall, 
but will be diligent and persevering in 
promoting the objects of Christian truth. 
Our friend on my left hand, (Mr. Tay- 
ler,) in the course of his address this 
morning, brought forward the beautiful 
comparison of the kingdom of heaven to 
a grain of mustard seed, which when 
cast into the earth is the least of all 
seeds, but in process of time grows up 
till it becomes a great tree, spreads forth 
its branches, and all the fowls of heaven 
lodge in it with peace and security. | 
caunot but consider this as a prophecy 
respecting Unitarian Christianity. It pri- 
marily alluded to the rise and progress 
of Christianity, which, from a small be- 
ginning, obtained a vast and extensive 
increase, spreading that mighty tree and 
its branches from the cast to the west, 
aud from the north to the south in the 
arth. Gentlemen, you will cordially 
join with me in the wish that Unitarian- 
ism may thus spread its grateful shadow 
over all the earth. I would say, ‘ Amen, 
even so come, Lord Jesus,’ ”’ 

Mr. Scorr. ‘* Gentlemen, I have been 
called ‘a venerable champion of Unita- 
rianism,’ and it is true, | am grown old 
aud grey-headed in its service. I have 
been many years toiling up hill in the 
cause of Unitarianism. I have been long 


endeavouring to sow the small grain of 


mustard-seed which my friend has spo- 
ken of, and I now see its growth. What 
greater gratification can we have, than 
seeing such a number of friends to 
such a cause? When I recollect, that 
when I first became an Unitarian it was 
regarded as a disgrace to bear that name, 
and that now our fellow - countrymen 
have been compelled to allow, that we 
can be good citizens, and good subjects, 
\m spite of our creed, we cannot but re- 
jowe at such a victory over bigotry and 
prejudic - Gentlemen, I feel greatly gra- 
tihed in seeing so many consistent sup- 
porters of Unitarianism ; men of charac- 
tr, men of zeal, and men of talent; 
men who would reflect honour on any 
aoe Which they espoused. I have allied 
4yself to the British and Foreign Asso- 
“ation, in the hope that my life may be 
_ to testify my zeal, to accelerate 
€ progress of truth, through every hour 
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and every day of my life, which, though 
necessarily short, I trust, to the last mo- 
ment, will be devoted zealously and sin- 
cerely to the cause of truth.” 

Mr. Kev returned thanks. 

The Chairman then gave, with a de- 
served eulogium on the virtues and ta- 
lents of some of the most distinguished 
champions of the Christian faith, “ The 
memory of our departed worthies.” 

** Mr. HARDING, and our other Mis- 
sionaries.”’ 

Mr. Harding returned thanks; and, 
after adverting to the labours of Mr. 
Wright, by whose zealous and prudent 
exertions Unitarianism had been planted, 
and continued to grow and thrive where 
its name had been before unknown, gave 
an interesting detail of his own mis- 
sionary journeys, in connexion with the 
Kent and Sussex missionary Association, 
and more recently in the counties of So- 
merset, Dorset and Gloucester, under 
the direction of the Association for those 
counties, assisted by Mr. Martin. He 
lately preached at Nainsworth, Tetbury, 
and other places in the populous district 
which lies on the borders of Gloucester- 
shire and Wiltshire ; in the former place, 
where probably Unitarianism had never 
before been preached, to a numerous and 
attentive congregation. Mr. Martin af- 
terwards preached to a larger audience, 
and on the Sunday following, the place 
of meeting was completely filled, Mr. H. 
left tracts with the people, who express- 
ed considerable anxiety to hear more con- 
cerning this doctrine. He observed with 
pleasure the increase of education among 
the poor, and the consequent desire of in- 
formation. From these circumstances the 
happiest results were to be anticipated. 

‘The Chairman then proposed the health 
of their highly-valued and respected Se- 
cretary, Mr. AspLanp, who, he lamented 
to say, was suffering under indisposition 
so severe as to prevent his attendance on 
the present occasion. 

Mr. Aspland’s health was drunk with 
every demonstration of respect. 

The health of Mr. Fox, the Foreign 
Secretary of the Association, was then 
given from the Chair, After the applause 
with which the toast was received had 
subsided, Mr. Fox said— 

‘Mr, Chairman and Gentlemen, al- 
though we are met this year in a new 
place, and under a new designation, and 
| stand before you in a new pr cee 
yet you make me feel that I am still 
among those who were accustomed to 
mect as supporters of the Unitarian Fund, 
and that although the forms may be 
changed, the spirit is the same. You are 
manifesting towards individuals the same 
encouraging sympathy and kindness, and 
Lam struggling with those overwhelming 
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emotions which have so often oppressed 
me on similar occasions, And this is as 
it should be—it is in harmony with the 
principles which bind us together, and 
which may have been stated in different 
ways, and professed under different de- 
signations, but have always been essen- 
tially the same; for we are the advocates 
not of sectarian notious, but of the prin- 
ciples, the great principles, which have 
commanded the universal assent of the 
Christian church; which have been held 
in all ages and all countries ; and though 
they have been blended with the reveries 
of human invention, yet have never been 
in terms denied by professed believers in 
Christianity. 

‘*We are the advocates of principles 
which are not only those of the Christian 
church, but of Christ. The Scriptures 
of the New Testament are a continued 
assertion of their truth and importance. 
On every page there is the Father, as 
the proper name of Deity; there is be- 
nevolence, the essence of human duty. 
Vhey are the principles not only of the 
Christian Scriptures, but are derived 
even from the Jewish Scriptures; for 
what are the facts of Jewish history but 
records of the struggle of opinion as to 
the powers that govern the earth, whe- 
ther they be many and malignant, or one 
and benevolent? They are anterior to 
the records of revelation—they are the 
dictates of nature itself; for if the hea- 
vens declare the glory of God, they de- 
clare the glory of but one God ; and if the 
earth ia full of his goodness, they teach 
that he is essential, universal love, and 
that his creatures should love oue an- 
other. In whatever ways, by whatever 
measures, they may be promoted, to 
make these pi incipl s chk arly unde: stood, 
deeply felt, and consist utly acted upon, 
was the object of the institution with 
which so many of us were formerly con- 
nected; and it is equally the design of 
the institution whose first anniversary 
we are now celebrating though its mea- 
sures may be more varied, and, as we 
hope, its supporters more numerous, and 
its resources more ample—thereby ren- 
dering its operations more efficient. 

“* Lam sorry, Sir, that with my recol- 
Ke ctions of those mectings, | cannot join 
iw the congratulations which some gentle- 
wen here have expressed as to the num- 
bers who attend the present meeting; for 
this has been the smallest meeting in 
‘ santaian with the Unitarian Fund (now 
mbodied in this Association) at which 
| have been present from the time of 
re. 7 moval be this metropolis. 1 should 
veepy regret this circumstance were | 
=o 

, J emporary causes, and 


could it be forgotten that the number, of 
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which the smallness is How lamented, 
would from its magnitude have afforded 
delight and encouragement, not to our 
grandfathers and fathers who have passed 
away, but to many of the individuals who 
now surround me, aud that but a few 
years ago. The altered feeling with which 
one regards an assemblage of 200 persons 
for the promotion of Unitarian objects, 
is of itself a tolerably clear indication of 
the progress of our cause. Our friends 
by their absence have given a dimunitive 
appearance to the mecting, correspomling 
with the infancy of this Association: 
may the strength of its infancy be sufi- 
cient to grapple with the serpents of [yuo- 
rance and Prejudice, and the labours of 
its maturity rid the world of the monsters 
of Idolatry and Fanaticism! 

** Although, Sir, my humble efforts are 
confined to one department of this insti- 
tution, my interest is not less in all the 
objects it embraces, and in all the mea- 
sures it adopts. I feel the foreign objects 
contemplated by this Association to be of 
great importance, but they are not of 
paramount importance; and it is more 
essential for us to Unitarianize this 
country than it is to Christianize idola- 
trous nations. | enter, therefore, with 
zeal and sanguine expectation into the 
measures of this society, in relation to 
the numerous and important objects 
which come before it. The first of these, 
and which is most valuable as the means 
of accomplishing all the rest, is the pro- 
motion of a closer union amongst our: 
selves. In proportion as we effect this, 
and only in that proportion, can it be 
expected that success shall attend our 
labours. I do not mean an union which 
implies subservience in some, aud dom- 
uation in others; [do pot mean an union 
Which is to interfere with the treedow 
of opinion, or of agency, or which cau 
give an asendanecy to any individual © 
congregation or society; but such as 
union as will lead us for common pit- 
poses to employ our common energies. 
The union we contemplate is uot that ol 
state religions, bound together by un 
posed creeds and worldly interests; ber 
that of fanatics who dream they have 4 
monopoly of salvation, a share in which 
cau only be purchased at the price ot 
common sense and the best feelings o 
humauity. Without being thus drawe 
together by worldly interests, or driven 
into union by fanaticism, the history of 
our principles furnishes abundant st- 
mulus and encouragement for um 
and hearty exertion. Soon may this ob- 
ject be realized to the greatest extent, 
and by it the Association enabled te 
make its voice heard, as to whatever re 
lates to our civil rights, and spread its 
guardian shield to protect us from insult, 
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and bring back what is duc to us from 
those who would limit the advantages 
and privileges of the state to their own 
party. Soou may we be allowed to enter 
the temple of hymen without being en- 
countered by St. Athanasius at the door 
tirusting his creed into our faces; and 
while our own rights are asserted, may 
‘tever be on those broad and generous 
principles which will equally tend to 
secure the rights of others, even of those 
who believe the most, as well as of those 
who believe the least, or who believe no- 
thingat all. This society did itself honour 
at the commencement by its resolution 
—its manly, liberal and decided resolu- 
tion—in favour of the Roman Catholics; 
aud these of you also, in my opinion, 
didthemselves honour who had previously 
remonstrated against the prosecution of 
Unbelievers. 1 rejoice that it has pleased 
the Secretary of State to release one of 
the leaders of the individuals who were 
suleving for their hostility to Cliis- 
tiauity, and thereby to cnable me to ex- 
press my abhorrence of the loathsome- 
uess of certain publications, without feel- 
ing that my words may be only echoes 
to the stroke of a constable’s staff, or 
the clanking of a prisoner's chain. The 
policy which opens the prisous of Unbe- 
lievers, opens, at the same time, the 
mouths of Christians to speak out on the 
character of Infidel publications. That 
act was dictated by the spirit of Chris- 
tunity, and reminds usof the most splen- 
did and benevolent miracles of itsauthor. 
That individual might have his eyesdark- 
ened by the bandage of prejudice, and 
his limbs bound by the chains of a judi- 
cial seutence, but the voice of Christain 
liberality reached the dungeon which 
seemed almost his tomb and repeated, 
‘Loose him, and Iet him go.’ 
“The only state of things with which 
I or you can ever rest content, is that 
Which decrees, that no man shall be 
harmed, so far as the legislature can pre- 
‘erve him from harm, in mind, body or 
“ircumstances, on account of his reli- 
sus or irreligious opinions. And I 
trust that the Association will not allow 
* year ever to pass over without publish. 
ug in the face of the country and of 
the worll—by the best mode of publica- 
von, a respectful statement to the legis- 
latare of the country—our opinions on 
cer ertont topic. I feel an unabated 
tens of re that relates to the opera- 
penadhins mt Association, both as to 
. se po ! printing. The pulpit in 
Christivate ac 9 ved great triumphs for 
ler the ae at it be so employed now 
auity: les gee of corrupt Christi- 
al oss re the desk of the teacher, 
¢ throne of the priest. The 
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our battles, and let us employ it until the 
towers of ignorance and error are bate 
tered to the ground. ‘The press is the 
most powertul engine in this country at 
the present time for influencing public 
opinion; periodical works are the most 
powertul partof that machinery; and there- 
ture I trust that the resolution which was 
adopted yesterday will be promptly and use- 
fullyacted upon. Ininy own department | 
feel a lively and warm interest. I think we 
shall benetit others very largely, and Lam 
still more confident that we shall benefit 
ourselves, by uniting and exerting ourselves 
to spread the knowledge of pure Christi- 
anity in other regions, and especially in 
British India. The Whitsun week last 
year witnessed the formation not only of 
the British, but also of the American 
Unitarian Association. We sprang into 
existence together —togcether may we go 
on with the noble emulation of excelling 
in love and good works, until the Unita- 
rians of the two countries which are at 
the head of nations, from their liberal 
policy aud enjoyment of freedom, — be- 
come the agents of effecting the most im- 
portant reformation, aud are made the 
instruments, under a gracious Providence, 
of accomplishing the prophecy, ‘* that 

there shall be one Lord, and his name 
one in all the earth.” To this our efforts 
are directed, not merely to support theo- 
logical opinions, but right principles and 
right feelings; to do whatever will ad- 

vance the happiness of mankind; to make 
men regard each other with warmer and 
better emotions than they have been ac- 

customed to do. Success must attend us 
in such a work. It is the work of Pro- 

vidence, and rapidly may it advance— 
until man, no longer bewildered in mys- 

tery, awed by anathemas, or trampled 

upon by despotism, shall have a bending 

knee for One Being only, and the warm 

wishes of a brother's heart, and the ready 

aid of a brother’s hand, for all his tellow- 

creatures of the human race!” 

The health of the Chairman was pro- 
posed by Mr. Bowring. 

Mr. Curistie returned thanks, and 
after adverting in terms of deserved ecu- 
lovium to the zealous exertions of Mr. 
Hornby (the Deputy Treasurer) in the 
interests of the Society, proposed his 
health, 

Mr. Hornby returned thanks. 

The Chairman gave *f The Unitarian 
Association of America.” 

The health of RammMouun Roy having 
been announced from the chair, 

Mr. ARNOTT said, “I hope to be excused 
for seizing this opportunity of bearing 
testimony to the inestimable character of 
the person whose health you have now 
drunk. His high and exalted talents are 
already knowu in Europe by his works ; 
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but it is those only who have known him 
personally, and who have enjoyed his 
conversation, that can form a true esti- 
mate of his character. It is not his 
talents only, although they have excited 
the admiration of every part of the 
world, but his virtues, his enlightened 
and benevolent heart, which raise him 
as much above others in philanthropy 
as in natural or acquired attainments. 
While I am mentioning this, I hope I 
may be allowed to say a few words as 
respects Upitarianism in India, I am 
exceedingly gratified to be able to con- 
firm what I have heard respecting the 
growing intellect of that country, and it 
appears to me that amidst the conflicting 
mass of opinions in India, truth has a 
chance of prevailing; for ¢Aere error has 
not so strong a hold as in many other 
countries. This is a propitious season 
for the growth of religious truth; let us 
plant it, and it will produce its fruits in 
due season. As the name of William 
Roberts has been mentioned, allow me 
to state, that about two years ago | saw 
him at Madras. His residence was in a 
remote suburb of the city; but though 
neglected by the great and powerful, he 
was pursuing his labours and effecting 
great good by promoting a spirit of in- 
quiry respecting religious truth. Still, 
to speak candidly, | should entertain 
more favourable expectations with re- 
spect to Calcutta; for in that country at 
present it is necessary for a man who 
introduces a new Opinion, that he should 
be high in station, as well as in charace 
ter and respectability. In Calcutta there 
is such an individual, elevated by his 
piety, as well as by his to . 
tues, 
and The principles and doctrines 
of Unitarianism which he has | mbraced, 
point to the straight path of truth, in ops 
position to the devious labvrinths of error 
which perplex the mind of man, 
individual is at the 
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by the influence of power, exercised 
through wealth and patronage, nor to 
fasten themselves like an incubus on the 
intellect and the industry of that coun. 
try, as they have done upon this. These 
circumstances ought to make you take 
courage, atl persevere in the glorious 
and important work which lies befor 
you, that of diffusing the blessings of 
Christianity throughout India, in its 
purest form, and I doubt not that your 
exertions, if zealously aud prudently 
followed up, will meet with abundant 
success,” 

The Chairman then gave the health of 
Dr. Rees, who, with so much advantage 
to the Book Society, had for many years 
filled the office of its Secretary; and 
who, he was happy to say, had consented 
to continue to discharge the important 
duties of that situation as Secretary to 
the Book and Tract department of the 
Association. 

Dr. Tuomas Rees. ** Sir, Peannot but 
express my grateful acknowledgments to 
you for proposing my health, and to the 
company for the manner in which they 
have been pleased to receive the toast ou 
its being announced from the chair, 
There is no part of the labours of my 
life which has yielded me more sincere 
satisfaction than that which I have de- 
voted to the interest of the Unitarian 
Society, to which you have at this time 
more particularly adverted, That Se- 
ciety has now merged in this associ 
tion, but Tam sure it can never be tor 
gotten by Unitariaus. Sir, that Society 
had the merit, and a great merit It was 
under the circumstances of the case, 
being the first to stand forward as the 
public advocate of the Unitarian cause 18 
this country. 

‘ Providence employs different talents 
and spirits and measures in different cir 
cumstances, for advancing the cause oO 
truth. There may be times when the 
doubting or unbelieving couformity ¢ 
au Erasmus may be proper; when the 
timid non-conformity of a Melancthoo 
ray be necessary; ‘or when the more 
dariug spirit of a Luther may be indis- 
pensable ; and -the times, too, may have 
been, (God forbid they should ever “ol 
turn!) when it was requisite fora Zwine 
lius to advance to the field of battle, @ 
fight, sword in hand, against the enemies 
of Christian trath, ‘There was 4 aad 
when in this country the occasional av 
timid conformity of a Firmin, a Hayne 
a Locke and a Newton, might be pallia 
or excused ; but there was also a seaso” 
when the bolder spirit of a Priestley @ 

' . 3 0- 
a Lindsey was more becoming @0¢ 
nourable and effective. ‘There were Hm 
when Unitarians in this country mig} 
no doubt, be pardoned for remain! 














silent under the influence of those ob- 


stacles which were spoken of by my ex- 
cellent friend this morning, the power 
of prejudice, and that odium to which 
no man can be insensible. ‘The touuders 
of the Unitarian Society had the merit of 
combating those prejudices, aud of stand- 
ing forward in the face of that odium 
and declaring, it was high time that the 
friends of genuine Christianity should 
appear in their proper character before 
the world, avew their opinions, and 
maintain them to the utmost of their 
power. There were, indeed, some who 
gave their money to the institution, but 
still, under the influence of prejudice, 
aud the fear of reproach, withheld their 
names. But there were others, such as 
a Priestley, a Lindsey, a Disney, a Kippis, 
not to mention some who are stillamong 
the living, whe evineed by their conduct 
that they were not afraid to be known to 
the public as the friends of Uuitarianism. 
Thirty-five years have passed away since 
that period; and what have been the 
effects which the spirit exemplified by 
these men has produced iv other minds? 
(ther institutions, of a similar character 
and with similar objects, have arisen in 
every part of the kingdom, and, instead 
of meeting in small parties, now assem- 
ble in numerous bodies to prosecute 
their measures. It has been stated that 
the Suciety is now dead—but I say no! 
its body, indeed, may be defunct, and its 
members may have ceased their functions ; 
but its spirit cannot perish. It is one of 
the three souls which animate this Asso- 
ciation; it has only transmigrated into 
anether body ; and I hope that after this 
mietempsychosis it will regain and pre- 
serve its youthful energy and vigour to 
engage again in the promotion of that 
cause which it was first created to sup- 
port. Sir, I cannot but be deeply solici- 
Hous respecting that particular purpose 
which was contemplated by the Unitarian 
Society—I mean the distribution of 
books, I hope, whatever this Association 
may do, it will never lose sight of that 
great and important object. It is high 
praise to the directors of this Association, 
that its Missionaries, in every place they 
visit, are instructed to keep this end con- 
stantly in their view. They not only 
preach sermons, which, whatever be their 
immediate effect, may soon be forgotten ; 
out they also leave books to act as silent 
missionaries after they have themselves 
yc departure. I hope vo mis- 
ion in bis be ever go forth without carry- 
tions of ti ag or his pocket, the publica- 
’ ¥€ Association, which may in- 
ee the oral teacher is no longer 
resent. Kuowing the good effected by 
amv de rian Society, (after having 
¢ Office of Secretary to it for ten 
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years,) I cannot but expericnee a lively 
interest in its fate; and] should have felt 
the greatest concern in putting my hand 
to its death-warrant, had I not believed, 
that it was to rise in a new form and 
character, under the auspices of those 
gentlemen who will have the conduct of 
this Association.”’ 

CHAIRMAN. “have to propose another 
toust; it relates to a gentleman to wham 
we are much inde hted, to whom the 
Vuitarian public is perhaps more in- 
debted than to any other individual now 
living, Emeanimy triend, not tar from the 
spot where we are now assembled, the 
Kev. Thomas BersiamM. Gentlemen, it 
would be a reflection upon your unde 
standing in this place, at this time of day, 
to say one word more in his faveur, and 
therefore T simply content myself with 
proposing to you, The health of the Rev. 
‘Thomas BeLsiam.” 

** Prosperity to the York Colkege.”’ 

Mr. Marpon (the senior student pre- 
sent) expressed his thanks to the com- 
pany for their good wishes towards an 
Institution so deserving of the support ot 
all friends to scriptural knowledge and 
rational piety as the College at York. 

“Ar. EnGar TAYLor, our worthy and 
indefatigable Solicitor.” (Proposed by 
Dr. Rees.) 

** Mr. Eowarp Taytor aud the Mem- 
bers of the Cominittee.”’ 

Mr. ‘Tayior returned thanks in the 
vame of the Committee. The interest 
which appeared to be felt in their socie- 
tics throughout the kingdom for the pros- 
perity of the Association was an ample 
reward for the labours of the Committee. 
They had not labored in vain. But though 
much had been done, much still remained 
to do. He considered the present state of 
the Associafion as but the carnest of what 
was to be done by the Unitarian body. 
Many societies had joined it, but there 
were many more who had yet to come in, 
And while it was most gratifying to see 
that such small societies as those, of 
which the junction had been that after- 
noon announced, viz. Benenden aud 
Rolvenden, it was rather strange that 
not a word had been heard from either 
Birmingham or Bristol. The Committee 
knew, and they rejoiced in the convic- 
tion, that an abundant field for their 
labours was open, and they called upon 
their brethren in different parts of the 
kingdom to aid them, not ouly by pe- 
cuniary coutributions, but by counsel, 
by pointing out where the efforts of the 
Association could be prudently and suc- 
cessfully directed. If, with the posses- 
sion of these meaus, the Committee failed 
in their duty, he trusted the next Gene- 
ral Meeting would exercise the power they 
possessed, and select men who would more 
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zealously apply themrelves to carrying 
into effect the objects of the Association. 
“Mr. Earon, the Father of the Uni- 
tarian Fund.” 
Mr. Eatos, retur: 
“Mr. Ricimonp and the St 


ed thanks. 


I thanks. 


Mr. RicuMonp return 
ein a ci 
Mani hester College, York. 

Tur Fortieth Anuual Meeting of the 
lrustees of this Tustitution was held at 
the Cross. Street Chape! Rooms, in Man- 
chester, on ‘Thursday, the J3rd day of 
March last; James Touchet, Esq., ia 
the chair. 

After the usual business, the 

f 


mecting proces led to the AP poral nt ol 


TOULIOe 


officers for the ensuing year, when the 
following geutieomen were elected, viz. 
Samuel Shore, Jun., Esq., ot Norton 


Hall, President; James ‘Pouchet, Esq., 
Peter Martineau, Esq., Daniel Gaskell, 
Ksq.y Abraham Crompton, Esq., the Rev. 
Johu Yates, aud the Rev. Johu Kentish, 
Vice-President William Wood, 
Lsq., Treasurer ; Thomas Robinson, Esq., 
Chairman of the Committee; Mr. S. D. 
Darbishire, and the Rev. J. J. Tayler, 
Secretaries ; and Mr. Samuel Kay, and 
the Rev, Robert Simethurst, of Stand, 
Auditors. ‘The offices of visitors and 
public examiners continue to be filled, 
the former by the Rev. William Turner, 
and the Rev. Lant Carpenter, LL.D., and 
the latter by the Rev. John Gooch Rob- 
berds, and the Rev. Joseph Hutton, LL.D. 
The Committee of the last year was re- 
elected with the exception of Mr, Edward 
Baxter, Mr. Nathaniel Philips, and Mr, 
John Bentley, who are succeeded by Mr, 
Samuel Alcock, Mr. Richard Collins, and 
Mr. Daniel Lonsdale, all of Manchester. 
The Deputy-Treasurers were also re- 
elected, 

The number of students in the College 
during the last session was twenty-nine, 
viz. ten Lay Students, and nineteen Di- 
vinity Students; of whom fourteen were 
on the foundation on full exhibitions, 
and three on half exhibitions ; two on 
the foundation of the Hackney Education 
Fund, and one on his own ‘foundation. 
Six students completed their course of 
education for the Christian ministry at 
the close of the session, viz. Messrs. 
Mitchelson, Beard, Brown, VW reford, Ta- 
cart, and Worthington,— ul whom, Mr. 
Heard is settied as Minister at Green. 
tate, Salford; Mr. Brown, at Hull ; Me. 
Tay art, at Norwich ; and Mr. Worthing. 
ton, at Cross-Street, Manchester. . 

Phree candidates were admitted as 
Divinity Students on the 


° Crcorut 


foundation for 
and are now in the 
tles ze Mr. William Gask ll, of 
Warrington, ia the third year; and Mr. 
Samuel Dache, Jun... of Bristol, and Mr. 


the current session, 
College, vi 
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Henry Wreford, brother to Mr. Wreford, 
late a student in the College, in the firs: 
year. There are also nine Lay Student: 
The Trustees are happy to be able: 
make @ Satisfa “TONY Report of the f 
for the year 1824-5. There 
small increase in the Auunal ip- 
tious. The Benefactions have been con- 
siderable, amounting to 5204. 5s. Od, ine 
cluding a very liberal anonymous Dona- 
tion of 2462, by the hands of the Rev, 
W. J. Fox, of London ; another of 1002 
trom the late Mr. Thomas Jackson Wood, 
of Bury; and three Donations of 50/, 
each, from the Rev. William Broadbent, 
of Latchford, near Warrington; Samuel 
Kenrick, Esq., of West Bromwich, and 
Abraham Crompton, Esq., of Lune Villa, 
near Lancaster, the last being in aid of 
the purchase of the Oxclose Estate, Of 
Congregational Collections there have beew 
but four in the course of the year, aud 
the aggregate amount is only 93/. 18s. bd. 
‘The Contributions from Fellowship Funds 
amount to 274, 10s. Od. 
‘The ‘Trustees have the satisfaction ot 
reporting the termination and successful 
result of the proceedings in the Court et 
Chancery, which were instituted in_ the 
year 1821, for the purpose of establishing 
a Charitable Bequest of 50002. bequeath- 
ed by the will of the late Samuel Jones, 
Esq., to several of the principal officers 
of the College, in trust, to appropriate 
the anaual interest thereof in the aug- 
mentation of the salaries of Dissenting 
ministers; a preference being given, In 
the distribution of the trust income, to 
such ministers as should have been edu- 
cated at the College. ‘The payment of 
this Legacy to the ‘Trustees named by 
Mr. Jones, was declined by his execu- 
tors, on the plea that they could not 
safely make the payment, without being 
indemnified from risk by acting under 
the sanction of the Court of Chancery. 
It became necessary, therefore, tr 
Mr. Jones’s Trustees to file a_ bill in 
Chancery against the executors, in order 
to render available Mr. Jones’s benevo 
lent intentions, This proceeding _ 
accordingly adopted, under the direction 
of the Committee, in the month of 7” 
bruary, 1821, and since that period ie 
cause has advanced through the mess 
Stages, until its termination in the pre 
sent year, when the Court finally a 
blished the charity intended to be foun’ 
ed by Mr. Jones. The Trustees hare, 
under the direction of the Court 
Chancery, invested the trust legacy 
the public funds; and the Committe 
understand that it is their intention . 
proceed, at the next York Annual onal 
ing ot the College, to act in the vag’ 
priation of the income of the trust, _ 
cording to the intentions expresse 


is ag tin 4 
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the will of the bevevolent founder of the 
charity. 5 
At the close of the meeting the Chair 
was taken by Benjamin Hey wood, Esq., 
when the thanks of the meeting were 
nnanimously voted to James ‘Touchet, 
fur his services as President. 
S$. D. DARBISHIRE, 
J.J. TAYLER, 
Secretarics. 
Manchester, May 1, 1826. 
——— 
Manchester College, York. 


‘Tue Annual Examination of Students 
in Manchester College, York, will take 
place in the Common Hall of the College, 
on the Evening of Monday, the 26th of 
June instant, and the three following 
days, on the latter of which the Prizes 
will be awarded by the Visitor. 

The York Annual Meeting of Trustees 
will be held in the Afternoon of Wednes- 
day, the 28th of June, and, by adjourn- 
uient, on the following days; and the 
(ricnds of the Institution will dine toge 
ther on the Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
‘Thursday, at Etredge’s Hotel, at five 
o'clock. 

The Rev. William Shepherd, of Gate- 
acie, will preach the Examination Ser- 
mon, on the preceding Sunday, in St. 
Saviour’s Gate Chapel. 

S. D. DARBISHIRE, 
J.J. TAYLER, 
Secretaries, 

Manchester, May 18, 1626. 

nar 
Unitarian Society. 

Tue Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting of 
this Society was held on Thursday, April 
13, 1826, and it was made special tor the 
purpose of considering the following re- 
commendation from the Committee, which 
Was grounded upon a communication 
from the Committee of the British and 
forcinn Unitarian Association: “ That 
this Committee recommend to the next 
General Meeting the union of this So- 
cety with the British and Foreign Uni- 
tariun Association, upon terms (with a 
view principally to the preservation of 
the rights of the Life Subscribers) to be 
irranged by a deputation to be appointed 
for the purpose, and the Committee of 
the Association.” 

The meeting having taken this recom- 
mendation into consideration unanimous- 
ly resolved, “ Dhat it is expedient that 
the Unitarian Society should unite with 
the British and Foreign Association :” 
. deputation of five gentlemen was then 
appointed to confer with the Committee 
of the Association ou the subject of such 
Muion, and they were instructed to make 
_ a equitable arraugemenut for preserv- 
ng the interests of the Life Subscribers,” 


Esq., 
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and to report the result of the conference 
to a special General Meeting of the So- 
ciety. The Treasurer and Secretary were 
requested to continue in office until the 
proposed union sould be eth cted, tv 
wind up the accounts of the Society, 

This deputation met a deputation of 
the Committee of the British and Foreign 
Association, on the 26th of April, After 
very mature deliberation, both partics 
agreed in recommending that the Unita- 
rian Book Society should be united te 
the British and Foreign Unitarian As- 
sociation, and its stock of property hand- 
ed over to the Association, to the sepals 
rate account Kept by it for the book de- 
partment. 

That on this junction being effected, it 
should be understood that, in considera- 
tion of the property contiibated, (amount- 
ing to about 800/,) the present Life 
Subscribers of the Book Society, and 
also such of the Anuual Subscribers as 
should continue theirsubscriptions, should 
be entitled to receive as heretofore, it 
claimed, an annual allotment of books 
proportioned to their subscriptions, to be 
nomivated by themselves from the Socie- 
ty’s catalogue, such allotment and the 
amount thereof to be from time to time 
made by the Sub-Committee managing the 
book department, in the same manner 
as had been before done by the Commit- 
tee of the Unitarian Society. 

That the Book Society should collect 
its subscriptions for this year, and close 
its accounts on the 31st December, 1826, 
from which time the subscriptions should 
be received by the Association, 

This recommendation was submitted to 
a special General Meeting of the Unita- 
rian Society held May 4, 1826, by which 
it was unanimously agreed that it should 
be adopted ; and on the acceptance of it 
by the British and Foreign Unitarian As- 
sociation, the ‘Treasurer and Sceretary 
were authorized to carry the proposed 
plan of union into effect. 

The following resolutions were then 
uuanimously passed : 

* That the cordial thanks of the 
meeting be given to Thomas Gibson, 
Esq., tor the valuable services he has so 
long rendered to the Unitarian Society in 
the office of Treasurer.” 

“That the cordial thanks of this 
meeting be given to the Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Rees for the very zealous and able ser- 
vices which he has rendered to this So- 
ciety as its Secretary for many years.”’ 

«* That the minute book of the Society 
aud the ‘Treasurer’s account books be 
viven over to the Unitarian Association, 
with a special request that the same may 
be carefully preserved.” \ acl 

In consequence of a communication 
from the Seeretary on the subject, he 
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was requested to extract from the mi- 
nute book of the Society all proceedings 
and resolutions couvected with the print- 
ing of the Improved Version of the New 
Testament, which he was instructed to 
lay before the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association, intimating at the same 
time the wish of the meeting, that the 
Association would record the statement, 
and accept the management of the trust 
relating to that work on the terms de- 
clared in such document. Iu case the 
british and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion acceded to this proposal, the present 
‘Trustees of the Improved Version were 
empowered to deliver up the money and 
books now in their hands to that Society, 
to be vested in new Trustees to be ap- 
pointed by it. 

it was then unanimously resolved, 

** "That the cordial thanks of the meet- 
ing be given to the Rev. Thomas Belsham 
and the other Trustees of the Improved 
Version Fund, for their faithtal attention 
to the important objects of the trust; 
and that this Society cannot separate 
without conveying especially to Mr. Bel- 
sham the assurance of the deep interest 
they feel for his happiness, and of their 
gratitude for his important services in the 
creation and in the support of the Unita- 
rian Society.” 

At the Annual Meeting of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association held 
May 17, 1826, it was unanimously re- 
solved to join with it the Unitarian So- 
ciety on the terms agreed upon by the 
deputations of the two Institutions, ‘The 
Association also accepted the Trust of 
the Improved Version Fund, on the cou- 
ditions upon which it was held by the 
Unitarian Society, as they were stated in 
the history of that work, which was read 
to the mecting. 

in consequence of these procecdings, 
the Unitarian Society will cease to exist 
on the Slat ot December next, after 
which period it will be merged in the 
Iiitish aud Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tron, and its pecuhar objects be thence- 
forth prosecuted by a Sub-Committee of 
that Institation, specdily appointed for 
the purpose, 

T. R, 
ee 


Christian Tract Soci: fy. 


Lun Seventeenth Annual Ge neral Meet. 
me of the friends of this Institution was 
bell ou Wednesday, April 19th, at the 

) he ; 

Old London Tavern, Bishopsgate Strect, 
Londen; Tnoatas Hornpy, Esq., in the 
( hair. 

Ihe Treasurer's report stated that 


‘ : Was @ balance in his hands of £10 
8. ld. ; 
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The report of the Committee com. 
menced with a notice of the loss sys. 
tained by death, during the last year, of 
two of the Socicty’saged but active friends 
Samuel Parkes aud Richard Holt, Es - 
To the former, as one of the Founders 
of the Society and for many years a va- 
luable member of the Committe—and to 
the latter as also a useful and zealous 
member of it, a tribute of well-metited 
respect was paid. But it was stated, 
that it was not by death alone the So. 
ciety had sustained loss; for, in couse- 
quence of the lamented indisposition of 
the Rev. JAMES YATES, of Birmingham, 
it had been deprived of his important 
and gratuitous services as Agent. The 
meeting was, however, congratulated on 
Mr. Yates’s having kindly procured a sue- 
cessor; Mr. Josiah Allen, of Colmore 
Row, Birmingham, having conseuted to 
act as Mr. Yates’s deputy till the Com- 
mittee could be apprized of his necessary 
resignation. By arrangements since made 
with Mr. Allen, that gentleman will con- 
tinue to discharge the duties of agent to 
the Society for the Midland counties. 

Allusion was again made to the desirable- 
ness of having the jive volumes of Tracts 
printed uniformly ; and a proposition to 
this effect would have been made, had 
not the Committee been deterred by an 
unexpected claim on the finances of the 
Society. A bill amounting to £48. les. 
6d. for printing done in 1815-16-17, had 
recently been presented to the ‘Treasurer, 
and payment requested. As the creditot 
had never mentioned his claim during 
the last eight years, the officers of the 
Society were wholly unconscious that 
such a debt was owing. But as its a- 
mount considerably exceeded the balance 
in the Treasurer’s hands, the Commitice 
did not feel authorized to recommend the 
incurring of a fresh debt, though they 
believed that the republication of the 
Tracts, in the form above alluded to, 
would effect an ultimate saving to the 
Society. During the last year nine of the 
numbers have been reprinted, and three 
new ‘Tracts have been recently published. 
Of the old and new ‘Tracts 21,000 copies 
have been printed since the last anniver- 
sary, and 19,935 sent out from the store. 
The total number printed was said to 
be 424,500, of which 365,014 have been 
circulated : leaving a stock on hand ot 
59,486. To keep up the series it was 
udded, that three more of the Tracts 
must immediately be reprinted. New 

depdts having been established at A/aid- 
stone and Newcustle-on-Tyne a demand 
tor the Tracts commensurate with that 
of the preceding, was confidently anuct- 
pated during the ensuing year. 

The Society's property was stated to 
be as follows : 
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Due fram Booksellers and 
Country Societies . .£128 10 4 
Estimated value of the Stock 
onhand . ...« » 
In the hands of the ‘Trea- 


343 11 2 


10 5 1 


surer . . . . . . . 


Owing for Printing, Paper, 
«xe. Ke. . . . . . . 101 5 6 





Leaving a balance of £381 - % 





The Socicty’s property at the preceding 
Auniversary amounted to to £442. Ys». 
8id., which exceeded the present amount 
by upwards of £61. ‘This defalcation 
was accounted for by the above-men- 
tioned unexpected claim of nearly £50, 
and the circumstance of the Society 
being at present without a Collector ; so 
that few of the subscriptions for the cur- 
rent year have as yet been received. ‘The 
Committee hope they will be able shortly 
to announce the appointment of a gentle- 
man to this important office. ‘Thanks 
were voted to the Literary contributors, 
to the officers, and to the Rev. James 
Yates, for his valuable services and for 
his solicitude to provide an efficient suc- 
cessor, The following gentlemen were 
elected into office for the year ensuing : 

Treasurer, JAMES ESDAILB, Esq. 

Secretary, Mr. GEORGE SMALLFIELD. 

Committee, Messrs. J. Bowring, J. 
Clennell, H. Daw, J. Evans, J. Fernie, 
S. Hart, S. Hart, Jun., J. C. Means, C. 
Richmond, R. Rogers, and W. Wood. 

_ Aluditors, W. Frend and ‘T. Hornby, 
Esys., and the Rev. Dr. Rees. 


a 


Association of the Kent Unitarian 
General Baptist Churches. 


Tar Annual Association of the Kent 
Unitarian General Baptist Churches, was 
held at Canterbury, on the 25th of April, 
1826. The sermon on the preceding 
evening, was preached by the Rev. b. 
Mardon, of Maidstone, who kindly gave 
“a services to supply the place of the 
Rev. T. Ranger, of Headcorn, who was 
prevented by sudden indisposition from 
proceeding in the discourse which he had 
begun, The preacher, from the parable 
ot the publican and pharisee going to 
Pray, forcibly pointed out the necessity 
Of right dispositions to secure acceptance 
= ace The Rev, E, Chapman, 
ate uesday morning, addressed a 
Mats “. and respectable audience, from 
mao clause of the 10th verse : 
ence he and clearly defining the differ- 
ct. sng a bigoted love of party, 
rash “y ut charitable attachment to 

» Ne strongly deprecated an indif- 


ference which, sheltering itself under the 
pretence of charity, would abstain from 
manifesting itself by active exertions to 
be the frieud of truth. He then noticed 
the different ideas with which the imme- 
diate disciples of our Lord used this 
prayer, “Thy kingdom come,” accord- 
ing to the views which they entertained 
of the nature of his kingdom, and how 
various the views with which it is now 
uttered ; and concluded with an eloquent 
appeal to his audience, to join in this 
petition not only with their lips, but 
with their hearts also, and then would 
a drooping cause, which every sincere 
General Baptist must cousider to be the 
cause of truth and of God, flourish and 
spread. About 70 friends afterwards sat 
down to an economical dinner, After- 
wards they returned to the chapel, and 
having brought the business of the Asso- 
ciation to a close, they partook of a so- 
cial cup of tea which had been provided 
on the occasion. In the evening the 
friends, to the number of 60, again met 
where they had dined, and spent a very 
friendly and pleasant hour, ‘The ques- 
tion proposed, ** Whether love or fear 
was the more powerful in its influence 
on the mind,” gave rise to many excel- 
lent remarks. Among the speeches with 
which the evening was enlivened, none 
excited a deeper interest than one from 
Mr. John Brent, a descendant mater- 
nally from the late Sampson Kingsford, 
Kisq., and paternally from the late Sa- 
muel Brent, Esq., individuals whose piety 
and zeal in the cause will be long re- 
membered by their friends. The ani- 
mated propriety with which it was deli- 
vered, the excellency of its matter, and 
the frank and manly pledge of an ad- 
herence to the same cause which his 
ancestors had so laboriously and steadily 
advocated, riveted the atention of the 
whole company, and, causing tears to flow 
at the recollection of what had been, 
while bright hopes were excited of future 
usefulness, produced an impression which 
it is believed will not soon be forgotten. 
The company separated highly delighted 
with the whole proceedings of the day, 
and thus ended one of the most spirited 
and interesting Associations which has 
taken place for many years. May it be 
indeed, as it seemed, a pledge of better 
days to come! 


A. 
ee 
Opening of the Unitarian Chapel at 
Radford, near Nottingham. 

On Friday, May 12th, the above place 
was opened for Divine worship, by a ser- 
vice in the evening, conducted by the 
Rev. J. G. Robberds, of Manchester. 
‘The saine gentleman preached in behalf 
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of the same object on the following 
L.ord’s-day, at the Chapel on the High 
Pavement, Nottingham, and again in the 
evening at Radtord; when 
were made after each service 


collections 
towards 
defraying the expenses of the building. 
‘The impressi m produced on this occa- 
sion was most satisfactory and gratifying: 
the highly appropriate character of the 
diferent discourses, the serious carnest- 
ness with which they were delivered, and 
that evangelical spirit of genuine Christi- 
anity which pereaded them throughout— 
which seeks, above all things, the salva- 
tion and moral improvement of mankind, 
and considers a purer form of faith as 
chiefly valuable as it may be found to 
promote in a higher and stronger degree 
that holiness without which no man can 
see the Lord—a!ll contributed highly to 
gratify a very attentive anditory: and 
while it again stimulated them to renew- 
ed and liberal exertions, left impressions 
of a higher kind on the mind, which we 
believe and hope will not soon be ob- 
literated. 

The friends and supporters of the 
above Chapel must now trust to the libe- 
rality of their friends at a distance, to 
enable them to discharge the debt which 
yet remains upon it. 

——i 
Unitarian Baptist Assembly. 

This Anniversary Meeting was held, 
as usual, on Whit-Tuesday, May 16th, 
at the Chapel, in Worship Street, Lon 
(lon. The Rev. Dr. Arans and the Rev. 
Matt. Harding conducted the devotional 
wervices ; and the Rev, J. Brives, of Bese 
sel's Girven, Kent, preached from Rev. 
vil. D:—J beheld a great multitude, &e. 
The preacher's object was, briefly, to 
shy w, that the virtuous and sincerely de- 
rout of all ag s nations, and religions, 
will ultimately find acceptance before the 
throne of God and of the Lamd. 

The Rev, M. Harding presided at the 
mecting for business, The letters from 
the churches contained assurances of 
unabated attachment to those great and 
consolatory doctrines of the gospel, which 
represent God as the impartial Father, 
aud Jesus Christ as the willing Saviour, 
ofallmen., The churches also expressed 
very cordial approbation of the efforts 
recently made by the Committee to recall 
attention to the uupopular rite of Bap- 
tie, by procuring the delivery and pub- 
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lication of Four Lectures on that subject, 
And, they united with the Coninittee ix 
the anxious desire, that those who thie 

them in error would, throuch the medium 
of the press, discuss the question, whether 
adult pmersion be an ordinance of Christ 
to which those who embrace his relivion 
are still bound to vield obedience. They 
declared themselves open to conviction ; 
unwilling to impose a yoke on their fe! 

low-christians not imposed by their com 

mon Master; but felt bound to reverence 
his supreme authority, till satisfactorily 
shewn that the great Lawgiver did not 
intend to make the observance of this 
ordinance obligatory ou any but his firse 
disciples. And they respectfully submit 
to the consideration of those Unitarians 
who still observe the ordinance of th 

Lord’s Supper, whether they are not 
bound, in consistency, to attempt to con- 
vince their Baptist brethren, that they 
themselves are justified in doing that fo: 
which they sometimes censure, and not 
unfrequently ridicule, the Baptists. 

John Brent, Esq., of Canterbury, pre- 
sided at the Dinner, at the White Hart, 
Bishopsgate Street, where the company 
consisted of about fifty ministers, repre- 
sentatives, and other gentlemen. Ap- 
propriate sentiments were given from the 
chair, which called forth correspondent 
addresses, and the evening was spent kt 
great harmony. 

_ —EE—— 

Tur North-Eastern Unitarian Chri 
tian Association is intended to be holden 
at Lynn, in the last week ia June. 

; W. Ss. 
—— 

Tur Anniversary of the Ment and Su 
ser Unitarian Christian Association, WV 
be holden at Maidstone, on Wednesday, 
the 28th of June, when the Rev, James 
Gitcurise is expected to preach. 

J. G., Secretary. 
— 
Eastern Unitarian Society. 

Tur Yearly Meeting of this Society 
will be held at Norwich, on Weduesdi) 
and ‘Thursday, the Sth and 6th of July. 
The Rev. Dr. Hutton, of Leeds, will 
preach on Thursday morning; after which, 
the business of the Society will be trans 
acted. The members and friends of ine 
Society will dine together at the Maid’s- 
Head Inn, 

WILLIAM NEWSON, Secretary: 
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ise ted, col. 1, line 3, for * adimadvert,"’ read animadrert. 
—— col. 2, line 33, for states,” 


read state. 


line 2, place a note of admiration. 
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eo, col. 1, line il, for “ Helon’s,” read Helons. 
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